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INTRODUCTION. 

Atteniion has, ii: rccenc years, been repeatedly called to the old records of the late Honourable 
East India Company, and was especially stimulated by the suggestive lecture on them read before 
the Society of Arts, with Lftrd Harris in the Chair, on the 17th of January, 1S90. by the late 
Mr. F. C. [>anvers. at that time ‘‘Registrar and Supermtendent of Records " ai the India Office, 
It was the general interest aroused in the subject of Mr. Danvers’ paper that indeed determined 
Mr, Griggs to include tn future numbers of the Journal of Iit titan Arl occasional photographic 
reproductions of the more important charters and despatches and other remains of the great 
Compiuiy ; and to mahe a good beginning wdth them he gave up the whole of the ritimber for July, 
tScio, of the JoHytiai \a. double number] to the first series of such illustrations. Further iUustrations 
were given in subsequent numbers of xhe Journal', and the whole have now been reproduced in 
the present Memorial Volume. 

The illustrations for the most pan explain themselves, but a few words of commentary on 
then^ may prove useful to some of the readers of these pages, more particularly those living in 
tnd ia. 

The *' London East India Company," conttnonJy called the “Old Company," was incorporated 
by Oueen Eikabeih, the jtst December. i6oo. under the title of Goi'^monr anti Company of 
Merchants of L&ndon trading tuio liar £as/ Indies. The English Company trading to the East 
Indies, commonly ciille<l the “ New Company." was incorporated by William HI., the 5ih Septem¬ 
ber. 1698: and these two Companies were finally amalgamated, tn 1708-9, under the style of Tlte 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, commonly known as the 
Honourable Ease India Company, Tvvo other East India Companies had previously to the 
incorporation of the United Company been merged in the " Old Conipany," Besides the charter of 
incorporation of Elizabeth, seven subsequent charters, confirming the charter of Elizabeth, were 
granted to the “Old Company." These eight charters are :■ —tst, the aforesaid charter of Elizabeth, 
dated 31 December, t6oo, of w'hich only a copy is known at the India Office; and. the charter of 
J.Hnie.s 1 .. dated 31 May. ihoq, of which only a copy is known at the India Office; 3rd, the charter 
of Oliver Cromwell, granted in 1657. of w'hich neither original nor copy is known at the India 
Office; 4th, the charter of Charles It., dated 3 April, [661, of which the original is in the India 
Office; 5th. the charter of Charles II.. dated 5 October, 1676, not only confirming the former 
charters, but authorising the Company to coin money at Bomkiy, which exists in the India Office 
and is here reproduced; 6th, the charter of Charles II., tinted 9 August, 1683, of which nothing is 
know'n at the India Office; "ih. the ch.'irter of William HI. and Mary, dated 7 October, 1693, of 
which the original exists at the India Office, and is here reproduced ; and 8lh. the charter, or rather 
series of charters, grants, and other dtx:umenis, of Queen Anne, under which the amalgamation of 
the ** Old" and ” New" Companies was effected; the most notable of these being the grants of the 
2ind of July, 170a, and 7th of May, 1709. Nearly all of them exist in original at the India Office, 

Tt Will be seen that of these eight charters only the 4ih, jth and 7th, and the various documents 
included under the Sih, remain at the India Office. The ist and 2nd exist only as copies; and of 
the jrd and 6lh nothing Is known. Of the minor charters a large number are to be found at the 
India Office, but many also are lost to sight h is not likely that any of the missing mumments 
have actually perished. They are assuredly lying hid somewhere, and a systemaik search should 
noio be made for them; and above all for the CrtnkrKR of Ei.iZAaETu, 

t. 





PJaie i. Jn the absence of the last named charter, the tmpre^ion of the "Old Companys** 
Arms, reproduced hi I*!ate i, must be regarded as one of the earliest relics of the Company. The 
original Grant of these arms has not yet been discovered, but the entry of the grant is recorded at 
Heralds* College, and m the first volume of the "Court Minutes"’ of the Company, under date of 
the fst of May. r6of. occurs the minute:—"A warraunt ts geiven to Alderman Hollydity. 
I hreasurer, to paye to the Kj'nge of Heraldes the some of Tweniie Merkes for assigningc a 
Armes to the Companie hy the verttie of his office," Under date of the 12lh of February, t6oi, is 
the minute:—"Warraunt is geaven to Alderman Frolliday, ireasuref, to jjay unto Mr. [afterward 
Sir] William Sugar, one of the i lerniults [he was later on Garter King at Arms] for the writing of 
her majesties Letters to the iCinges of the East Indies, the sum of ihinecn pounds, six shillings, 
and eightpenct, and tweivepenct for a box bought by him to putt in the same letters." These 
letters were doubtless blazoned with the Company’s arms as well as the Queen's, and there is every 
probability of some of them yet being unearthed in India The strangest atid most delightful 
tliseovnries in this way are to be matle there. I once bought a C(»py of 1)1 ierbelot s Iiibtwthl>qm 
Ori<ntalf oov.of'A Farsees godown in Ltumbay. it was extjiiLsitcly Lound, and on taking it home 
and untioing the rags in which it was wrap[M:d, it ojjened where a pair of gold-rnuunicd s|>ectatles, 
and a visiting card of Sir I'.lijalt Imjjcys, had been fast concealed in it for over half a century. 
Sfjmc one In Calcutta had been reading D'Merbetot through gold^riinmed glasses, when Impey's 
Card Was sent in to him. and before running out to receive his visitor, he had placed the spectacles 
anil the card in the book, that in the hurry of the moment was closed on them, never to be 
opened again until it reached niy hands. Again, on becoming Secretary to the Ilumbay Branch of 
the Royal vVsiatlc Society, I went up under the roof of the Town Hall, and began kicking my heels 
among the heaps of rubbish l)'ing all about the place, just on the chance of stumbling on some "hid 
treasure, u'hen presently I struck, "ihiid, ’ against a large vellum rjuarto. it turned out to be an 
illuminated MS, of Dante's poems, with a miniature of the poet, all painted within thirty years of 
his death; and certified by the Secretary' of the Ambrosian Library at Milan to be one gf the 
noblest MSS* uf Dante extant, There was no recoRl of the volume to be traced anywhere, until 
after going back for years in the tninute books of my predecessors I found that it had been pre¬ 
sented to the Society in. if i remember rightly, tS^y. by the Hon. Moumsiuart Elpliinstone. It is 
alwjiys well worth looking Into Farsee godowiis, particularly in out-of-the way up-country' stations, 
in Initia, for you are sure to be rewarded for your trouble In one way or other, and two or three, at 
least, of these letters of Queen Eliitabeth art awaiting their restitution to light somewhere there. 

Under date, the laih of January', t6of.- the Company ordered their "Common 
Seale. On the 2nd idem they ortiered " 12 Sireemers, 2 fflagges, and one 
.Auncient ; and on the 3^®^ the previous December, agreed that the goods 
shipped by the Coiujiany in their first %‘oyage shoulil Ixiar the trade mark here 
shewn. 

Plate 2 is an example of the minor charters gninted to the Company t being a 
Special Licence from James I„ of sand May, 1609, for the sale by the Company 
of spices ungJirUed. in whole pucks, to other merchants, to be by them transported 
in such whole packs. 

Plate 3 is one of the most Interesting In the whole collection. It Is a facsimile of the sketch 
map of the island and harbour of Bombay, appended to the account of the bombardment of Bombay 
by the Dutch and English in 1626. 10 be found in the journal of David Davies of the Disc<n'c*y. 
This account, together with that of John \ tan, also of the iyise(n>eiy, and of Andrew' Warden of the 
Wmiurn, Isgdven at Imigih at pp 214-13 ^‘f the reprint of my Report en tiu Old Records 9/ tht 
India OJpet? These accounts and this sketch map were then brought to light, after lying m 

Uf'nrjr .ir r.f Muin. m m. voinmr fliiUUKi n* ^ Truj. n* 
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^oblimn for r»v*r iwo Iumdit»il and fifty years; and they antetlaic the direct conrnjetjon of the 
Enj^Ush with J^onibuy by thirty-five years. 

Plate 4 is a IJccace from Charles I., of itst t6j), for the export by the CoTopaiiy 

of/ 30,000 in foreign gold. 

Plate 5 is the Wairant of the Lord Pmteetor Oliver Cromwell, of ytll AugTJSt, 1655* for the 
payment to the Comjiany of /5o,ooo, l><)rrowed out of the amount rocirivctl from the Dutch uniJer 
the Trciity of Wesiminsieri. 

Plate 6 represents the impression of the Great iieiil of the Commonwealth of liiigland, *>f the 
year 1631. The Seal bears on one side the ijucnption; " The Great Seal of England,'* anti on the 
othtT 1 '* In the Third Yearc of Precdomc by Goit*s Blessing Restored, r65t," 

Plate 7 is a holograph endorsement, by Oliver Cromwclli dated 6th *Novembtjr, (637, of a 
petition from the Company that “some good Ship and I'rigou " should be sem to*'St* llctlemi 
Island ” Eo protect the Comjjnny's mercltani ships, assembled there from " remote ports," itgulnsi 
the Spaniards, "out of Biskay," seeking to interrupt "our East India Trade." 

Plates ft and $ are of ihe Charter of Charles I i., dnicd ^fd April, r66i , referred to above. It 
will be observed that the si,xth and last sheet [Plate 9] liears a representation of the Company's 
sliield : and that the fimt sheet [Plate 8j has been basely and ruthlessly <ies|x>i!etj of its vignette 
portrait of Charles 11 , Those capable of such shameless lafccnies are the meanest and most cun- 
icmptible of thieves ; and their surrepiItTous dej^rextations are to be traced all through the three 
centuries covered by the India Office Records. We live in evil days, when crime b crowned and 
guilt is glory, but no amount of success in hU sordid pursuit will ever give, not even, it is to be 
hoped, among jxiny poliiicmn.s, an honourable distinction to the defacer and pilferer of national 
historical documents like these of the “Old" East India CompanyJ 

Plate 10 is a facsimile of the first sheet of the Letters Patent of Charles IL, dated ayih March, 
1668, granting the l^ort and Island of Bumhiiy to the (!^m[)aiiy, 

Plate II is a reduced facstmilc of the reg rant, dated ibih Dccernber, >673. of the island f)f 
"Sancui Helena "to the Company liy Charles 11 . The Dutch, who first occupied the Island in 
J633, abandoned it In 1652, when u was taken possriitsion of by the English, By the Chuner 
granted to the Company by Charles IL, dated 3rd April, 1661. they were allowed to plant, fortify, 
and garrison .St. Helena. The Dutch expelled them from it in 1673* but we immcdiatdy retook 
it, and by the present Charter of Charles IT., dated 16th December, i673.cedcNl it u> the Company, 
by whom It wsis held until 1B34, when the island mis rc-tnvested in the Crtiwii. 

Plate 12 is a facsimile of the Charter of Charles II., dated 5th October, 1676, enumcraied 
above its the 5th charter of the Company, authorising them to coin money, in " ku|?ecs, pices, and 
Budgrooks,'' at Bombay. 

Plates 13 and 14 are a facsimile of the Charter of WJUi.-im III, and Mary, dated yth Dctoljcr, 
1693, confirming the former charters of incorpfjration ; and Is enutnerated above as the Company's 
seventh charter. 

Pkrte 15 is a reduced facsimile of the first page of the first of the twi> rolio vnlumcs. containing 
the atiiograph subscriptions to the I^und of Two bfillions rajnetj by tJic " New Com|Kitiy'' in 1698. 

Plate 16 is a facsimile of die Charter of William 111 ., dated jih September, 169S, Tiicoqxiraiing 
the "New " or 'Cafit/>ativ /rsiiiitg fa thr Easl (aditi. 

Plate 17 is a facsimile of the Grant of Anna, dated ijtli October, 169S, 10 the " New Com¬ 
pany"; and these were the arms used by tlw United Camfany or ‘■Honourable East India 
Company," It was under the old arms, with sea lions for !!v|)portera, that the '* t.,onilon Compjmy " 
opened up the navigation and commerce of the Indian Ocean to English enicrprise ; and it was 
under the new arms of the " English Company," with land IJun^ for sup|K)fters, that the United 
C&ntpany effected the conquest of British India. The change of arms, niid purticuliirly of the 
preiiomimuit colours from blue to red, marks the transformation of ihe Ct)mi»any fo-im a mercantile 
corporation into a militar)' power. 

* hwiwTi i?"l ^ m wbtil hw mA 
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Plate iS Esa facsimile reprocliiciion of the [.ettcr from hort St, David, dated 17th October, 
1746, anrjoimcing the capture of ^fadras on the toth of September previous by the French under 
La Bourdonnais, The full details of the surrender and niiisom of Madras are given, from hitheno 
unpublished documents, at pp, 24J'8 of the reprint of my Rep(frt on thf Old Records of the fttdia 
Office. 

Plate 19 is a facsimile of the 'I’reaiy of Allahabad, dated t6th August, 1765, by which Shah 
x'\!am n. made over to the Company the dhainioi the snbahs of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa. The 
treaty is written out in English and Persian, and bears the signatures of Clive, General John 
Carnac, and Shuja ud DauK the N'awab Vazir of Oudh, The original is preserved in the India 
Office Library, 

Plates 20 and 21 are facsimile reproductions of the Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the 
Mortonrablc Hast India Company, dated 24th April, 1799. thanking “the Right Honourable Hear 
Admiral Lord Nelson" for his "ever memorable Victory obtained over the French near the mouth 
of the Nile, on the isi, 2nd, and jnl of August, 1793," and presenting him with /lo.ocxji and 
Nelson's reply to the saint, dated from the Foudroyani^ Bay of Naples, 3rd July, 1799. 

Plate 23 is a facsimile reproduction of the Grant of Arms, dated 21st day of March, tSO/, to 
the East India College at Hatley bury. 

The first entry in the first volume of the "Court Minutes"’ of the East India Company is that 
of " the names of such jkirsones as bane writlin with there owne handes to venter in the pretended 
voiage to the haste Indias ( ihe wbiche it male please the Lorde to prosper) and the somes that 
they will adventure, the xsti September 1599,’ But the place where these subscriptions were 
received is not given. Il was probably the pounders* Hall, but it may |x>ssib!y have U:en the 
house of Sir Stephen Soame. Lord Mayor of London, or of Sir John i iart, or of Sir John Spencer. 
Nor is the place of the first meeting of the "Commiities or the directors." held the 25th September, 
1599, recorded. But the second meeting of the " Comm it ties," on the 4th October following, was 
holdeti at the house of Mr. .Alderman Gmltlerd. wherever that may have been. The great 
"Assemblie" of the subscribers, on the 33rd of September, 1600. is expressly recorded to have 
been held ill "the Founders Hal!,*' then situated in Founders Court, t.othburj', but afterward 
transferred to St. Swithiii's Lane, where in 1792 it acfiuired, on account of the revolutionary 
speeches delivered there, the nickname of •• the Cauldron of Sedition.’* .A General Court ol the 
subscribtirs was also held there on the 30lh of October in the same year, previous to the incor- 
(Kiration of the Company on the 31st of December following ; and in the minutes of the "Generali 
Courte holden the ,\xviiith of July, 1602 " occurs the entry : " Warrant is geaven to Mr. Cbatnblen 
thre''- to pay unto John Bowen six quarters rent for the Companies meetings at the Founders 
Hall, to be ended at Michits next, the somme of V'L'‘ [;^<>]-” It is evident that the Company used 
the Founders Hall for their meetings continuously from March, 1601. to September, 1602. At 
some rime also the Company is said to have transacted its business at the Nag's Head Inn, o^^iposite 
Bisho(J9gate Church ; and Mr, Stephen Gray, in an interesting article in the Aslaik Qunrierly 
Revi^\ on Job Chamock, writes quite glibly of "the worthy gentlenten at the Nag’s Head Inn,’' 
meaning the Directors of the Ea.si India Company during the latter part of the [7th century. But 
! am unawiire of any adequate authority for associating the Com|>any in this positive w;iy with 
that pleasant old hostelry. From 1604 to 1621 the Company certainly'did its business in the 
house of its first Covernour, Sir Thomas Smith [Smyihe of the " Coun Minutes**}, in Phiipot 
Lane; and from 1621 to 1638 its regular offices were in Crosby House [Plate 23J, BLsho{>sgate 
Street, then belonging to Lord Northampton, who had inherited k in 1609 from, his fathcr-indaw. 
Sir John Spencer. In i6j8 the Company moved to the house of Sir Christopher Clitheroe. at ihai 
lime Governour of the Company, in l,eaderihall Street, and in 164S to the house adjoining it. 
There is in the "Court Minutes" for [643 an entry to the effect that the Company paid Lady 
Clitheroe jC^ 50 for the rent of her hou.se in that year ; but objected to pay her more than X too 3 
year thereafter; and that her ladyship agreed to this abatement. In an Indenture of the conveyance 

iv. 
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of the Dead Stock of the Company, dated the nod of July, t|^03, we find that Sir William Craven 
of Kensington, the father of the 2nd Baron Craven, had leased to the Comjjtiny his iar^ge house in 
Leadenhall Street at j^^iooa year. This was the house taken by the Company in 164^, In 
they rebuilt their premises - and the front was entirely reconstructed, by Jupp. In 1796, when 
it was extended to Lime Street, 

The Great Fire of London, which In 1666 destroyed all Comhi]] from Popes Head Alley to 
St. Michael's Alley, scarcely touched Lcadcnhall Street: and the maps of London published 
immediately after the Great Fireplace the Etist hidla House in Lcadenhall Street exactly on the 
site of the building here figured, 

Xot long after the abolition of the Company, ist of November the “Old India House," as 
it ha.s since been called, was abandoned, and put up for sale in r86i [see Tintfis, 25111 October, i86i, 
advertisement of Messrs. Pullen, Hortie. and Eversfield, Auctioneers], and pulled down in 1861*2 
(see 77 Vwrfof 15th November, t86t], when the present " East India Chambers" were constructed 
on its site. At the same time the archive.^ of the East I ndia Company were temporarily transferred 
to the buildings In Victoria Street now known as the Westminster Palace Motel [see TitneSf 18th 
February, i860], and finally lodged tn the present India Office, the south*western block of the 
imposing miLSS of administrative offices lying between Parliament Street ami St. James' Park, south 
of "the Parade." The whole group of these buildings, consisting of the Foreign Office. Colonial 
Office, Home Office, and India Office, are of stone, and were designed by Sir GlUiert Scoil, under 
the concussion of Lord Palmerston, in the Palladian style. Unfortunately, the decoration of the 
interior of the India Office was left in the hands of Sir Digby Wyatt, and In the quadrangle, and 
the ceiling over the nurth-westem staircase, runs riot in the most igtioram and degraded excesses 
of pig-tail Ruccqco- A great opportunity was lost in entrusting the decoration of the quadrangle to 
Sir Digby Wyatt, who, although a most learned and tasteful designer of conventional ornament, 
knew nothing, in a scholarly way, of its application to architecture. But the interior decoration of 
the India Office has all bf;cn honestly done, and in this respect contrasts favourably with the 
ostentatious and scamped decoration of the h'oreign Office; while Its site, conjiincitve with that of 
the Fomign Office, compensates in some measure for the solecisms in its dccor.'itive details. The 
prospect towards the west iff at alt seasons of the year one of perfect sylvim beauty : 10 the south 
are Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, presenting the most imposing continuity of 
architectural masterpieces in the ivorld ; while ItKiking ea.stwarU is to be obtained the noblest view 
in all London, except that commanded from the tower of the National Liberal Club, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Then the historical associations of the site, close to 'foihi!] Fields and Ermine Street, 
and occupying the traditionary scene of Sir I-ancelot's mythical joust in defence of Queen Guinevere, 
and lying beside the quiet walk between the clubs in Pall Mall and the Houses of Parliament, paced 
daily, fur half the year, by the greatest [:iersonage5 in the contemjXJrary political life of England,— 
all these associations, past and present, give a special interest to the India Office. With the con¬ 
tiguous offices, it is moreover a memorial of the fateful victory gained by Ltifd Palmerston over 
his Gothic opponents in the great " Battle of the Styles" that raged so fiercely in 1864. Credit Is 
due also to Sir Digby Wyatt for putting up several of the mantel-pieces of the “Old India House" 
at the India Office; and still more, I think, for the two mantel pieces bought by him out of some 
old houses then iieing demolished, and placed, one in the room occupies! by the present Assistant 
t.Tnder Secretary' of State, and the other in the room of the Private Secretary to the Secretary' of 
State. They' are perfect examples of the .Adam style of dircorattve art iip(>lied to the minor 
architectura] features of a house. 

t will now' proceed with the detailed enumeration of the plates illu.strative of the Old East 
India Houses. 

Plate 23 contains two illtilstrations ; the upper of Crosby House at the time when it was used 
by the Company : and the lower one, labelled ;— " The Old East India Mouse to Leadenludl Street. 
164S to 1726." The authorities for the label are an old Dutch [jaiming that belonged to Mr, J. B, 
Pulham, formerly of the Treasury of the East India Company, and a printed sheet in the British 






Musieiim. advenising the busiiMjss of’■William Overley Joyner at the sign of the East India 
House in Leadcnhall Street.’* The. representation of the East India House given in this advertise¬ 
ment [riate 24] is identical in every essential detail with that uken from Mr. Fulham's drawing, 
except as regards the build and rig of the ships painted on the sign-board topping the house, and 
the costume of the figure of a man standing astride on the sign-board. The ships in Overiey's 
advertisenieni are of later date than in Fulham's copy of the okl Dutch painting, Hiey had 
evidently been repainted. And in Overley’s advertisement the figure standing on the top of the 
sign-lioard is dressetl in the fashion of the later Siuaris and carh- Hanoverians, and not in that of 
the earlier Stuarts, as in Fulham's engraving- Looking also into minutiae, the Royal Ams 
suspeiidetl over the "Old Company's" arms dilfcr ui the two engravings ; Lite fornier representing 
the Rfiyal Arms of England under the Stuarts [[605-1714], and the latter under the first three 
Hanoverians, George L, George II., and George 111 . [1714-1801]; that is. In the latter are 
quartered with the arms of England *'Impaling Scotland, and of Ireland, the arms, not only of 
France, but of Hanover, Overley's advertisement cannot therefore be earlier than 1714, and as 
the Company put up their new frontage in ij^b, tt is not, probably, later than the latter tlsie. The 
Dutch drawing cannot hr later tlian 1 7141 from the costume of the men and women walking 
on the pavemeni. it probably reproduces the East India House as existing between lojh and 
1685. 

Plate 25 is a view of the East India House in Leadenhall Street, as refaced, “after the lonicke 
guise,” in 1726, reproduced by Mr. W. Griggs from a coloured draw'uig by F- Malitm, dated March, 
)8oo, hanging in the room of the Financial Secretary at the India Office. The view is from 
Conihill, near where it is tlivided from Leadmiball Street by (jracechurch Street on the right hand, 


and Btshopsgaie Street on the left. The ojiciting Into Lime Street is seen on the right, behind the 
coach and four ; and just opposite is the opmiing into St. Mary A.xc, where the church of St. Andrew- 
imder-Shaft frit'., under the old May-pole] is hid by the tali houses in the left-hand corner of the 
drawing. One of these is a shoemaker's, and the other a stationer’s, and the opening, under the 
lamp, projecting from the latter, is prolxibly the entrance of the passage that led to the old Kings 
Arms Inn? a suggestion receiving conlinnatlon from the brewer’s waggon, with Its three dis- 
engaged horses, standing at ease before the passage. The carved escutcheons over the three 
grourid door wiiuiow's of the East India House are very indistinct, but seem to represent the arms 
of the "Old Company ' over the middle wdodow^ and of the Uniteil Cottiputty over each side one. 
Thi.s is the India House described by " Don Manuel Gonzales,” whose travels in England about 
1730 were published, from the original MS. in the Harieian Collection, by John Fiiikerton 
[C&ihciipa t>/ in 1S08. The public buildings Gonzales enumerates in Lime Street Ward 

are the Leadenhall, the East India House, the Pewierers’ Hall, and the Hetchers'; and of the 
second he writes;—“On the south side of Leadcnhall Street stands the East India House, lately 
magniheentiy rebuilt, with a stone front to the street; but the front being very narrow does not 
make an appeanmee answerable to the grandeur of the house within, which stands upon a great 
deal of gniund. the offices and storehouses admirably well contrived, and the public hall and the 
Committee room, scarcely inferior to anything of the like nature in the city.” Tliere was another 
'■ 1 ndia House " in Leadenhall St. during the first tw'o decades of the t Sth century, the shop at the 
sign of the “Two Fans." kept by Feier .Motteux [r/ Uryden. Efi. an, j for the sale (a.s wt learn from 
the charming letter in the Sffeetator of joth Jan. 17 ! 3 , written in his name by Steele) of choice and 
cheap “China and Japan wares, tea, fans, muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian goods- , . , rich 
brocades, Dutch atlases [satins, in Arabic aifas, literally “ liare,” " bald,” rir. “ smooth ”] wnih goKl 
and silver, or without . - hne Flanders lace, linens, and pictures at the best hand.” He adds 
“ Indian silks were formerly a great branch of our trade, and since we must not sell them wc must 
seek amends by dealing in others." The allusion is to the Act ii and 12 of William III., chapter 
to, whereby k was ordered:—“ Fhai from Michaelmas, 1701, all wrought-silks. Bengals, and 
stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture of Persia, China, or the East Indies, should be 


locked up in warehouses till re-exported, so that none of the said goods should be worn or used, in 


either apparel or furniture, in England, on forfeiture thereof, and also of j^aoo penalty on the 
persons having or selling them," Similar acts were passed against the importation of Indian 
calicoes: and ic was in this way that the manufacture of silk, which grew to large proportions in the 
i8th century, and of cotton goods, was established iit the Untied Kingdom. 

Plate 36 is a view of the East India House, as rebuilt by Jupp in 1796, taken from ihe corner 
of St. Mary Axe. and looking down toward CornhiU, marked in the distance by the pallry leaden 
cupula and spire of St. Peter's, and the four pinnacled stone towers of St. MEchaers. (n the right 
hand corner b the shop of Bull, the jeweller. The original from which Mr. Griggs' photo-chromo- 
lithograph has been reproduced is another of the coloured drawings by Malton, hanging, like the 
one already mentioned, in a room at the India Office. I think Mr. Griggs is to be w'armly con¬ 
gratulated on the success of these two plates. 

The Directors of the Honourable East India ComjMiny held their last meeting at the " Old 
India House," icuh August, iSjS; and the last General Court of the Company was held there on 
the 3<3lh of the same momh. The first meeting of the new Indian Council was held there on the 
3rd, and the first meetings of the Finance and Reveruie and Judicial Committees of the Council on 
the 7th of September in the same year [see Times of Issues following the above dat^J, 

Plates 27-30 show the site, with adjacent localities, and the various floors of the "Old India 
House'' in 186a. It covered nearly tin acre and a half, 

PLues 31-34 are of the four mantel-pieces removed from the "Old India House" to tltc India 
Office, The first [31], taken from the Directors* Court Room, is In the Council Room, so called, at 
the I ndia Ofhee; and the second [32], from the Libriiry'^ in Leadenhall Street, is In the new Revenue 
Committee Room, so called \ and the third and fourth [33, 34], formerly In the Museum of the 
East India House, are now in the Finance Committee Room, so called. These "Rooms," so 
called, are roomy enough, but they art not rotims in any architecturHl sense, for they ime each 
enclosed on the side plumb with the west and north sides of the India DfTice quadrangle with sliding 
glass shutters only. They are, in fact, merely glazed sections of the western and northern first floor 
corridors, and a ludicrous example of bathos in architecture; for which, however, not Sir Gilbert 
Scott, but Sir Digby Wyatt atone is responsible, 

Plate 35 shows the iHiuth-easl corner of the India Office quadrangle. The whole quadrangle 
is utterly ruined by the e.vcess of adventitious ornamentation with which it has been so heavily 
iwerlaid. 

Plate 36 presents an exterior view of the India Office, taken from St. James’s Pitrk. The 
rounded left hand comer of the building abuts on the Parade Ground of the Horse Guard.s ; and by 
the right band corner are the steps leading up to Charles Street, from which the Office is entered. 
The Park front of the Office i.s ma-saivc and dignified, and when viewed from a more distant point 
than that from which Mr. Griggs has taken his photograph, as from the bridge across the orna¬ 
mental water, where the Foreign Office, with the two neighbouring towers of the Foreign Office 
and ItiiIIu Office, come into sight, the combined butliimg.s are found to be characterised by a 
stateliness, and, in certain conditions of atmosphere, even a grandeur, that at once satisfies a not 
too exacting taste, and cheers p^ttriotism. Yet the broad and simple treatment of the whole 
exterior of these buildings is marred, as reganls the India Office e.specially, when standing so close 
to it, as In this photogrtiph, by the poverty, alike in material and execution, of the statues that 
occupy, but do not decor.ate, the niches and interfenestral sfxices of the upper stories. Also the 
unbroken sky line in Charles Street of the continuous India and Home Offices from the Park to 
Parliament Street is an unhappy defect Coming out of the India Office door near the steps 
leading down into St, James's Park, 1 some years ago fell m with a string of workmen returning 
after dinner from the Park to l^arljamcnt Street, One of them asked aloud : " .And what’s this 

building?" To which another, looking hack over hU shoulder, replied: "Why, the whole-- 

length of this-building is that-India OfHce, which w'e have built with our-- taxes, for 

those-niggers out there," The good fellow wa.s all wrong as to this country ever having been 

taxed a farthing for the building, and as to "those ~ niggers out there": but he was quite right 






f 


in his Artistic appreciation of the great (.kfeliciion tti the composiliuii of the Charles Street front of 
the India Office, atid the shocking expression he gave to it.—the Uritish workman having but the 
one explosive adjective indicated for his universal use,—found a sympathetic echo m my breast. 

The building does present, in its unrelieved perspective, a portentous and really iKincniable length 
of long-drawn-out unlingering lines, and the only apt ailjective to cast at it is this hjema tot hernial 
epithet. 

Of Plates 37 to 50, the first five and the last but one are reproduced from \}ci^ Journal of Indian 
Art for januar)'. 1891, April, 189*. Jsinuary, 1S99. a^d January, 1905: ^est are entirely new. 

As a destiription of each plate is given with them, a few desultory’ notes on them are ail that 
are here required. 

No. 37 is the facsimile of a letter from *'EUza.'^ Mrs. Daniel Draper, dated from Tellicherry, 

“April, 1769**? interesting, not only because of the writer of it, but for the homely light it throws . 

on the inexplicable meshwork of providences, as they must have appeared to the bystanders, that ' 

were then slowly working out. without any predetermination on our own part, the political primacy 

of England over Southern India. Colonel Francis Grant, who presented the letter to the British 

Museum, is now dead, and the late Mr, Edw-ard Daniell, the erudite bibliopole, of w'hom he bought 

it, has been succeeded by his son, Mr. Waller \’crnon Danietl, iti the business the family have 

carried on from 1829 in Mortimer Street: where, at what was then No. 9, Johnson sat for his bust 

to the niggardly Nolkkens, the sculptor of so many uninspired Venuses. 

Nos. 38 and 59 are reproductions of two paintings by Henry Matthews of the Presentation 
and Consecration of the Colours of the Second and Third liegimenis. respectively, of “the 
Honourable East India Company’s Royal East India Volunteers," There were three of these 
regiments recruited from the servants of the Company in Southwark and Poplar, and maintained 
by the Company in the highest efficiency during the twenty yeara that this country was threatened 
with invasion by Buonaparte \ an act of dutiful citizenship on the part of the Company and tt.s 
servants that should fill English statesmen with remorse for the spoliation of the Company con- 
summated Just fifty years ago, in inevitable deference, under our system of counting, instead of 
weighing, votes, to the demagogic madness of the moment. 

No. 40 is a photo-lithograph of the boss carved w iih the arms of the “ Old Company *' in 
the centre of the nave of the chapel atiachtxi to “the Honourable East India Coinj>any's Alms 
Houses iit Poplar or Black wall," or " Ikplar Hospital,’' as these “Alms Houses" were commonly 
called, so long as they existed; for they also were swept away with the rest of the assets of the 
Company in East and South Ltmdon in the course of the liquidation of its affairs following on the 
cataclysm of 185S, 

No, 41 is the seemly semblance of "the Old Clock" that from 1871 to 1903 hung on the 
landing at the top of the India Office, between the rooms occupied by the Office Library and those 
of the "Special Assistant," 

In my regard, these two objects are the two most cherishable of all the India Office relics of 
the Honourable East India Company represented in this volume, "The Old Clock" is not to be 
compared as “a thing of prize" with the pedestalled clock [and companiott wind-dialJ, by Aioisworth a 

ThWaites [the maker of the Horse Guards’ clock, 1740-Soj, in the Finance Committee Room of the " ' 

India Office [Plate 34]; or with the large bracket clock, by VV’indmills and Elkins, in the Revenue 
Committee Room. This hanging dock is a cross between the clock by Thomas T ompion [ i <538- 1 71 3 J 
at the .Admiralty and the beggarly '■ .Act of Parliament Clock," of 1798, at Windsor Castle, and of 
no form nor comeliness that one should desire it; while the cari'ed boss in the cha^>cl at Poplar, 
now the Parish Church of St. Matthias, is convincingly adapted to its crowning position and 
puqjose, and in design and workmanship beautiful exceedingly. But a dock, like a coal fire, is 
almost human in its goodfellowly companionship, and inspiriting coiiversability, re-echoing in 
its going <dl the music and the mirth of time, and stopped, focussing in its silent face the whole 
dread enigma of death and eternity ; and habituated to the researdiful life of a setjuestered student, 
after a daily* "Wdcome" and “God-speed," for over thirty years, from this well-noted dock, 1 felt 
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the final leavC'takmg^ of it, like parting frtim some kindliest of friends. Indeed, Air. William 
Griggs illustrated it that 1 might always have with me this e.'tpress similitude of my old 
and faithful India Office Gossip. In the other scale,—it Is obvious that nothing but a full-siKed 
oil painting, with the brush in the hand of a Millais, could do full justice to the carved boss in the 
church of St, Matthias, lo such mobility is its whole surface laboured, ever)' modulation of its 
morlelling being struck off as by a single strong anti sure stroke of the clusd and maul, W henever 
executed, in design and workmanship it is of the traditional types of the Tudor period, and 
just such an architectuntl embellishment,—antefix, bossage, orancelin, or crocket,—as one might 
hoj>e to pick up out of the ruins of the Staple House of the Tudor Mayors of Calais, or the 



Cremicu Javal, Mr, Harold Hartley, Mr Herman Mart, and Mr Imre Kiralfy. in return for some 
little sertuces I rendered them in connection with the Indian Empire Exhibition, held at Earls 
Court in t8p 5, had several plaster casts taken from the Poplar Ijoss, and of these 1 presented one 
to the India Office. But 1 tnist that the Office Mrill never lose sight of the original boss, although 
it be now in the tutelage of St. Matthias; for It is a most precious survival of the English stone 
craftsman's art of the tyth or early ifith century; and there is nothing approaching it tn the way 
of an architectural trove at the India Office, except the marble chimney-pieces, transferred thither 
from the old India House, ornamented, in the manner of the brothers Adam, 

'* .^fter th’Ionicke, Atticke. Doricke guise,’' 

The simple honeysuckle decoration of the chimney-piece in the room of the A.ssistani Under 
Secretary of State, occupied in my time consecutively by Sir Henry Yule and Sir Horace U'alpole, 
is of Indescribable subtlety of grace and charm ; and though but a fragment of " applied art ’* of the 
most familiar utility, it always seemed to me to tiilfil Ruskin's definition of " fine art as *' that in 
which the hand, the head and the htarf go together," 

W'oiild that our statesmen ever remembered that their work, as Loren?, Oken long ago 
insisted, was also of the genus, and the highest grade of the genus, of fine an; that they might 
never have been betrayed into the thoughtless error of the abolition of " the Poplar Hospital '* in 
iS66, a grievous, and, as it will always be regarded, a heartle.'is aggravation of the innumerable 
injurious consequences to the humble population of East and South London involved in the 
reckless vsYeckrng of the Honourable East India Company in 1858, !iut— 

, tilt! full stomach it ever fatlcth 
To ttnderstand what the hungry' aileth." 

No. 4^, a reproduction of a coloured engraving by Rudolph Ackermatin of the Honourable 
East India Company's Sale Room [rSoS], and Nos. 43 and 44- feprcKluctioiis from water-colour 
drawings of a Meeiiiig of the Court of Proprietors, and of the Directors’ Court Room, respectively, 
by Thomas Hosmer Shepherd, an esteemed painter of the streets and conspicuous buildings of 
Ltmdtm, bi;tween 1823 and 1840. call for no remark here, beyond reawakening memoty to the 
humiliating fact that the painted wot^d-carving of the arms of the Honourable East India Company, 
represented in Elate 44, as hanging on the wall behind the Chairman's Seat. was. on the I ndia 
House being taken possession of by the Crown, sold by public auction, when, most happily, it was 
bought by Mr, James Forbes, a retired member of the Indian Civil Service [Haileybuiy], who, on 
receiving his copy ^if Journal of Indian Art for July, 1890, presented the carving to the 
Secretary of State for India, by whom it was .accorded a high place of honour In the South 
Corridor of the India Office in Charles Street, Westminster. 

No. 45 is an lUustraiion of the aciual Seat of the Chairman of the Company represented in 
I’Uite 44, and now, in the unbroken continuity of its u.se, the Seal of the Secretary of State for India 
when sitting in Council. U is an item, of the highest interest in its associations, but of the least 
value in artistic quality, of a great treasure of furnittire by Thomas Chippendale and Thomas 
Sheraton, that, years before the annexiuion of India to the Imperial Crown of this Realm, had 
been for the most part put away, out of sight and out of memory, in the India House, 
Leadenhall Street, to make room for the more solid mahogany chairs and tables of the vogue 
of "the Regency** of Getirge IV,,—which I remember to have been in use at the India 
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Housie from 1839 to 1S54: and I remember also that at the earlier date Chippendale and 
Sheraton furniture had already fallen into extraordinary neglect In England. My great¬ 
grandfather [to whom I refer in my letterpress on Plate 5^* " ^ China Uish j was a jitrsonaJ 
friend of^rhomas Chippendale, who* on a drawing room and card room suite of furniture, made to 
the order of King George IIL, being unfavourably criticised by His Majesty, at once, in high 
dudgeon, placed it all on board a barge, and sent it round to Plymouth as a present to my great¬ 
grandfather. 1 came to know the furniture intimately in the house of his eldest son. Chaplain to 
the Koval Naval Hospital, Storiehoose, a grttat connoisseur of all such pi^es tie /tmiSSftrfCfi. 
The two suites were of inlaid saiinwood, the cane-work of the chairs and sofas being gilded; and 
perfect in their simple elegance of form, and strength and delicacy of construction; but no one in 
■‘the forties” of last century paid any particular acieiuion to them, and the inheritor of them sold 
the lot to Messrs. William Whitelcy, Lid., for The price fixed with George 111 . was ji;300. 

I came upon the India Office treasure quite accidentally, through observing that the door-keeper 
of the Office ‘Stores” in the Belvedere Road, across the Thames, was silting on a broken-down 
Chippendale chair. This letl me gradually to the top door of the "Stores,” which was found piled 
up with Chippendale and Sheraton chairs. T’hey were all re-covered in “sealing-wax red” leather, 
and distributed throughout the new India Office in Westminster. It must be said that they 
cry out to be seated by our great-grand fathers and greai-grantlmoibers for the full appreciation of 
their exquisite harmony of proportion and faultless finesse of flowing line. It is pitiful to view 
one’s modernised self in them J 

No.s, 4O and qy are mementoes of Charles Lamb, who down to the time of the late Sir 
Thomas Seccombe's death was a living name at the India Office, When William Thomas 
Thornton, author of iTAe A/(uUrf> etc,, and other old servants of the Company 

migrated from the "India House” to the India Office, they furnished their new ojoms with the 
actual Chippendale or Sheraton bookcases and tables, and the Regency chairs used by Charles 
Lamb and James Mill in Leadenhall Street; and these bixikcases and tables, I believe, still remain 
ill the rooms of the Judicial Secretiiry and Tublic Works Secretary at the India Office. 

No. 48 is an illustration of the Ballot Box of the W'orshipful Company of the .Saddlers of 
London, painted over whh the armorial bearings of King James ]. and the "Old [East India] 
Company, " and bearing the date 1619. It Is of English design in its frttme, but the decorations are 
after the Style of the Indian draughtsmanship of Cashmere; and obviously the Box passed from 
the EtLSI India Company, probably within the first decade of the 18th century, by some private 
conveyance to the Saddlers' Company: and it is foriumue indeed that this most inieresting relic 
of the " Old Company," and invaluable as such, is in the hands of gentlemen who will piously 
safeguard it as long as the Saddlers' Company exists, and London itself endures as the city of all 
European cities that, in unasstiilable unity with itself, has upheld for a past thousand yeiirs the 
pre-eminence of its muiiicqial administration and nautinal spirit. 

No. 49 is the masterful counterfeit of another auspicious conveyance, and the most glorious of 
all* !r(iin the "Old [East India] Company," in this instance, to "the Worshipful Company of the 
Girdlers of Loudon." It is a magnificent e.\ample of a Persian pile carpet of the 17th century : and 
the introduction into its gaily blooming " field of two cotton bales is an in h-rrortm demonstrailou 
of the untoward results of our in suppress ibie English instinct for intermeddling in the decorative 
designs ol objects ot Oriental Art. and corrupting and degrading them to the jjaiiem of our ow n 
incoherent and inane artistic ideals, 

.No. 5*^ represents "a China dish"; another* atid more pernicious, because more deceptive, 
example of the evil iniluence of this egotistical spirit of ours on the industrial arts of the East. A 
great deal ol this sort of spurious Chinese pottery, including " Jordans,” ivere to be .st:en seventy 
years ago in the svindow.s ot Mr, Osbom at Exeter, and at one of the burlesi[ue elections of tde^— 
just out of Exeter, westward, over St, Thomas' Bridge, to where the rising right bank of the Exe 
suddenly descends into the very heart of apple-blossoming and cyder-llowiiig Devonshire,—he 
used to be represcnteil under the nick-name of "Sir Osborn China”—[other tradesmen conspicuous 

* 1 ponuted twu MMK uT thit ^klet. bath cutivarMl tram uu' by <fi»irul hlbUnGlctitj, suit UiU ww) Uni litU? (if them, t rtuiKinhiT n, 

but aljinn til 14 It 4^ ifnairifUlH, * 


ill the local politics being ( 1 ubl>cd for the day “Sir — Tallowman,' “Sir Leathereitj, and SO 
forth]—with one of his own “ jumumblers ” on his head for a "cap of {in)dignjty. The “Cook* 
worthy “ mentioned in my remarks on Plate JO was. of course, not the William Cookworthy who 
discovered *'China-stone " and “China-clay" at St. Austell. Cornwall, and founded a porcelain 
factory at Plymouth, He died in i and some years before this, his business, with the trade use 
of his name, had passed into the control of othera who better knew his trade, if not his art. 

I have now completed the full tale, a round 50. of the illustnttions of the relics of the Honour* 
able F.aRt India Company repniducetl by Mr. William Griggs: he has not been bereaved ot a 
single one ol them. Let no one^ however, imagine that they exhaust the list of these relics 
deserving of ilUistratlon. for their number is practically inexhaustible; and to all fain to follow in 
the steps of Mr Griggs, and yet afraid, 1 would say, in the words of “the bold Ajaces" 
[//iVo/, xit.]:—"O Argivea, here is work enough for you all!—whether of inferior, mediocre, or 
superior capacity,—if you but obey the generous impulse, each to lake his appropriate part in it," 

In particuliir. I would express the wish that some one uf literary ability may be induced by 
what J Have here written to enquire Into and elucidate quite another class of reminiscences of the 
Honourable East India Company, and of far wider interest, than those I have dealt with In this 
volume, and in so tentative a form. 1 refer to the tradition that yet survived in 1890 among the 
j)ensioriers of the ComiJaiiy, and the older members of the India Oflice, of the w riters of distinction, 
and some of genius, connected with the old “India House, ' The name of John Hoole [1727*1803], 
the translator n( Jermniitti Delhmed, whose version of Orlttmfo Fun&so was dedicated to Harry 
Verelsi, Governour of Bengal, 1767-9, was remembered by Sir Thomas Seccombe ait being still 
mentioned with personal regard W'hen the Uuier joined the old “ India House" about 1829. There 
was also a strong memory of Charles Lamb [1775-1834] among the descendants of his coiitem- 
jwraries at the India Mouse, several of whom were still in active service of the India Ofifice. The 
father of one of the latter officials receiver! from I,amb the copy of a volume of Tiibhs of Simpie 
hitf^rest, the fly-leaf of which, inscribed by Lamb’s own hand, together with the title-page, are 
reproduced in tdaie 47 of the present volume. Lamb's stone-ware beer mug. Toby type, was for 
many years preserved in the Messengers' Mess Room at the old " India House," and when, about 
t88o, I ihoughl I had recovered it, the interest excited by it, in quite unexpected quarters, was 
most gratifying One retired Messenger came a long journey up from the country to the India 
Office, simply to sec it again. Lamb seem.s indeed to have endeared himself to every one about 
him at tlie *' India House," w-ith such tenderness and so widely was his name still regarded at the 
India Office quite down to 1880, It reminded me of the way in which I found Hartley Coleridge's 
name cherished by the humbler people about Grasmere.’ 

Thomas Love Peacock was remembered only by the educated of his surviving contemporaries, 
and bv them not so much as an author of genius, as a rccounter of “good stories." Wherever he 
went he kept those around him in roars of laughter, and he was an immense favourite with all the 
Directors. James Mill, and his gifted son John Stuart Mill, would appear to have moved no 
enduring sympiilhies among their “Old India House" assticlates. The son, even when in con- 
versiuion with others, seemed to be preoccupied witli his own thoughts, all the lime moving 
restlessly to and fro, "like a hyena," as described to me. When particularly inspired, he used, 
before sitting down to his desk, not only to strip himself of his coat and waistcoat, but of his 
trousers; and so set to w'ork, alternately siridtrig up and duw'ii the room, and wTiiing at great 
speed. He wrote an unformed, sprawling hand, which gave great trouble in copying to the clerks, 
who used despitefully to aver he could not spell correctly. This is not true: and. moreover, w-hea 
what he hatl written had been fairly copied, it was found 10 be faultlessly expressed. Still, they 
detested transcribing his manuscript, and appear to have even disliked him personally for its 
extreme illegibility; for one of his subordinate clerks, looking one day utterly miserable and 
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disiracted at his desk, on being asked if he was ill. replied :mgnl>'; Oh 

I'm trying to unriddle some more of that d-'d old fools-—, 

clerical estimate of the author of the Lo^ic anti the P&ltlitai Etoniwty t those who were led to it by 
their circumscribed although Intiniatc observation little witting of the almost feminiiieb feeling 
heart that lay oppressed and despairing, like a giant in armour too tight for him, in the coils ol the 
deadly Stoical doctrines imposed, with such little discrimination, on the younger Mill by his self’ 
willed and strenuously j^edantic father, Most intellectual, and, in his perfect synthesis of 
sense and sensibility, sanest of the English hierophants of humanity, no one kn^^beiter 
than he the blessing conferred on the oppressed and down-trodtlen population of India, 
and on the humbler classes of the | 3 eople of the United I'Cingdom, by the Honourable 
East India Company ; and the moral greatness of the man shone forth in its highest pre-eminence 
of nobility, on the fateful day, the 3 nd of Sepiemher, 1858 , on which the Government o) India was 
trajisferrcd to the Imperial Crt'wti; when, refusing the seat proffered to him In the new Council of 
India, he retired from the service of the Honourable East India Company direct; and left his desk 
in Leiidenhall Street with the groaningsofa deadly wounded man;—"Woe worth the I>ay1 for the 
day is near.—a. darkened day,—and of desolations and woes in the midst of desolation and woe*"^ 
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And now, in condudiiig this Introduction, I would wish U> say a few w’ords in well-earned 
praise of Mr, William Grtggs^s remarkable work in the art of photo-chromo-lithography, and, if I 
may so far presunte. regarding' Mr. Griggs himself. 

Born in iSj2. the first entry of his name in the l>nofc5 of the Monourable East India Company 
(5 as an artisan of the •' Indian Court” of the Great Exhibition of 1851 : and after that he is found 
attached to the service of the ** Indian Court" of the International Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857 at 
Paris, of the .\niiiiHl Iiuernaiional Exhibitions at South Kensington of 187 J-74, and of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at V^ienna tn J873, In 1855 he was appointed Technical Assistant to the 
Reporter on the Products of India in connection with the collections of Indian natural protlucis 
and industrial arts, lodged successively at the “ India House, Leadenhalt Street, and Fife House and 
the India Office, Whitehall; and held the appointment until the transfer of the collections to the South 
Kensington Museum in 1878. Of keen intelligence, close observation, lively imagination, and 
indomitable industry and perseverance, he at a very early date conceived the idea of popularising a 
knowledge of objects of antiquarian, literary, and artistic interest by cheapening the illusiration of 
them through improvements in the process of photo-zincography discoveretl by Mr, Samuel Cousins, 
the mezzotint engraver, while serving under Colonel Sir Henry James. Director General of the 
Ordnance Survey [1854-75]. Mr. Griggs soon made himself master of the process : when, finding 
that the Ose of hot water removed all the gelatine from the lights of the picture, leaving ragged 
edges on the ink lines, he substituted the use of cokl water, which rentoved the ink only from the 
lights of the picture: with the additional great advantage of the gelatine causing the transfers to adhere 
to the stone, without moving, when iiassing the stones, or zinc plates, two or three times through 
the press in transferring. In this way Mr. Griggs not only obtained a higher effect In the '‘lights" 
of his prints, but made the use of various colours possible and greatly cheapened the process. 
Moreover, as Sir Henry' James had nnl locked up the invention by patenting it. but had given it 
freely to the world, including Mr. William Griggs, the latter followed this generous and public- 
spirited example [see his paper On n /Ve^ Pf^ocess. of PhotthiUhography. read before the London 
Photographic Society, I4ih April, j 868]; thus giving its subsequent wide extension to the art of 
photo-chromo-zincography, or photo chromo-lithography, which is Mr. \\'illiam Griggs’s sjiccific 
invention, and the present universal method of half-tone block-making founded on it. 

It is needless fully to enumerate here the photo-lithographic and pboto-chromo-lithographic 
reproductions carried out by Mr. Griggs since iS68 ? and only the principal of them will be noted. 
The most important was the Maiuihhoshya, the celebrated commentaiy of Patanjali, the founder 
of the Yoga philosophy, on the Pauhtiyom of I’anini, the standard authority on .Sanskrit Grammar. 
It dates from the 3rd century U.c,. and consists of 4.674 pages; and Mr. Griggs reprotiuced fifty 
copies of it in facsimile (br >^6,000 less than the estimate submitted by a firm for tracing the 
original MS, by hard. The late Dr. John Forbes Watson, Reporter on Products to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, in .an official Minute of March, 1874, on the subject wrote;—“In 
the course of execution there arose many technical difficulties of a forniidable nature, resulting 
partly from the condition of the paper of the original MS., partly From the presence of varbus 
marks on their surface, and it is rmlj due to the skill, untiring energy, and intense application of 
Mr. Griggs, during a period of upwards of three years, that the work has finally been brought to 
completion.” Of less imporiance, but of wider interest, was the reproduction in facsimile of the 
Quartos of Shakesiieare's Plays. Mr. Ashbee's hand-traced facsimiles coat /5;5T0 each; Mr. 
Griggs’s, absolutely true to the originals, with the addition of a critical Introduction to the 
text of each play, were sold by him at six shillings each. Again, he reproduced the illustrations of 
the great work of James J'ergusson on Trei; and Serfenl Worship in {uditi, of which Eergusson, 
who was always difficult to satisfy in such matters, writes in his IVeface :—“ It was midwinter, and 
the snow on the ground the greater part of the time,—the task was successfully accomplished in 
consequence of the intelligence and untiring zeal of Mr. Griggs." And the Anthropoiogica! Renicts 
for i868. reviewing the volume, wrote;—“The marbles in London have been photographed with 
great skill by Mr, William Griggs, who has beside-s executed the lithographs, and to him, as well as 
to Mr. Fergusson, we are indebted for the proper illustration of these wonderful structures." 
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bm a oho.®™h« can Ml,- rcaliae the difficulties with which Mr. Griggs had to contend and we 
a^ufeX- whocan’appreciate them will heartil, congratulate -Kat gendeman on ffie co^ 
pMTon of a Jork which does him and tdl conterned in it equally high credtt.' He 
lames Wilkinson Breeks-s Nihgiri Triba-. Henry Vandyke Carters Lepr,ny m /nrfro , James 
iu^^-s numerous m. rtc r(«Wn^y .fWuicrn India: Col. Henry f 

t,/^askmir^ and many mher works of a similar character, biiecial mention must also be made 
^ his fournul of Indian Art, in imperial quarto, each number containing two to ten coloure ^ 
plates, sold at the bewilderingly shrunken price of two shilhngs ; and of his Fi^ifohm of 
Indmtrht Art, in illustration ofChme.se. Persian, Arabian. Sicilian, Italian, and bf«imsh dec^tive 
art and sold at one shilling a number: and. finally, there is his last great Asmn Ca.rpH 

Dtdgm of 150 colouretl plates, the production of which cost Mr. William Griggs noariy 
which is sold at ^18 a copy. K is impossible to exaggerate the truth and beauty of the illus* 
tratlons of these last three publications, or their value to the students of artistic industries 

throughout the civilised world. . , 1 .r i:tu lyi 

All tbic is a marvellous achievemcot for a man who scarterl m rhe close compm.tiou of life m 

London as au artican in the lodian Court of the Great Exhibition of 1851. altogether self-edumted, 
for losing his father when a child, he commenced his working career at the age of .2, later on 
joining [he evening classes al King’s College. London, to actiuire the l-rcnch la.^ge.-and 
without a single patron of lowly or high estate. The explanation 15 grace of chainlet; his 
frank happiness in his work, his deep enthusiasm for others .0 share his happineK in 11. aM his 
strong sense that every gift is to be spent in the service of humanity on behalf of die Giver. 
Obviously, he has always had his whole heart in his life’s work, and found m it his cx«e mg 
reward. This singleness and elevation and devoutness of conviction nnd puriiose is the famous 

“ That tumeth all to gold.— 

For that ivhich God doUi touch and own 
Cannot for fess be told t " 

Mr. William Griggs, therefore, is rightly to be measured, not by what he htis accomplished m liis 
mechanic art. although that is of utility and praise, but by what he is m himself by his g^e o 
character: and having known him Intimately for 40 years past (we are both now m our 77th year) 
for what he is, as well as in what he has done, there is no one, m my belief, within the sphere and 
scope of his earthly calling, and the range of my own friendships, more entitled to the boast—as 
between man and man:—' 1 have fought the good fight, and I have professed a good profession, 
and bv the witness of many witnesses, of most worshipfulest worth." 

St. Thomas’s Day, .,08 GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


xiv. 



THE ARMS OF THE FIRST EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


Modest indeed were the beginnings of the association of merdiants to which, on 
the last clay of the sixteenth century, the ever famous Queen Elizabeth granted a 
monopoly of English trade with the East Indies. Although they numbered in their 
ranks the wealthiest men in London and their concession covered almost half the 
world, they set to ^vork witli as cautious a thria as if they were merely arranging a 
venture to Newcastle for sea-coal or to Lisbon for dried fish. For staff, a secretaiy^ a 
b(Hik-keeper, and a Ijeadle sufficed them until the success of their first expedition 
obliged them to engage additional assistance; while for ofhees the use of a few roonis 
in the house of their (Governor, Sir 'I homas Smythe, was the only accommodation they 
possessed for no less a period than twenty-one years, 'fhis, however, was frugality— 
not parsimony. As many an entry in their records shows, they never spared money 
in assisting a case desendng charity, in rewarding meritorious service, or in maintain¬ 
ing fittingly the position and dignity of the Company, 

To this last-named class we may refer the provision, at an early stage of its 
history, of a coat of arms for the newly established corporation. Sir George Birdwood 
has already ^Jnoted the entry in the minutes of May i, 1601, authorising a payment for 
that purpose of twenty marks (13/. 6s. Bd. then, but equivalent to at least ten times 
that amount now). The grant is registered at the College of Arms under date of 
Feb. 9, 1601 ; and the following heraldic description of the arms appointed may be of 
interest:— 

Coaf. Azure, three ships or, all under sail, garnished with crosses gules; and 
upon a chief or. boBveen two roses gules, an addition men t out of the arms of England, 
viz. quarterly azure gules, in the first and last a lis or, in the second and third a 
Ikm passant gum ilant of the same, 

Cresi. On a wreath, a sphere or globe terTestria!, between two standards of 
St, George. 

Supporters. Two sea lions* or azure, mantled gules doubled azure. 

Motto imr the crest, deus indicat. 

Motto under the coat, deo utrcEM E nil nocet. 

*rhe punning reference to the Indies in the first motto (Deus iNUi-cat) should not 
be missed. 

In designing these beautiful and appropriate arms, the ** Kynge of Heraldes” no 
doubt had in mind those already grantetl to another great maritime trading body, 
namelv, the Musco\’y or Russia Company, whose shield bore one ship on an ice- 
encunibered sea. Similarly, the Levant merchants in the succeeding reign were 
grantetl a coat depicting a ship in full sail between two rocks, and for supporters two 
sea-horses. 

The East India Company was evidently proud of its arms. It stamped them on 
its books and carved them in any appropriate place, including the cabins of the ships 
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hMilt for its service In l-ebruarv. 1615. Sir Thomas Roe, who had just with a sore 

‘"'“S;roiuc;i™ given is f«.m a volume of the Company’s --ds dated 
,677. The arms am there sumped only in outline on the vellum cover. The colour- 

in»T Kis been atldeti to show llie full beauty of the coat. - u *1. v str 

“ These arms continued until the Fiml Company’s amaigammion w.^ the Nmv 
Company of .698, when the insignia of the latter body were adopted for the joint 


association. 
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A ROYAL LICENCE OF 1609. 

In chousing for reproduction a selection of charters and royal grants received by 
the Hast India Company our first erujuiry would naturally be for the Letters Patent 
granted by Queen Hlizabeth on December 31, j6oo, by which that body u'as incor¬ 
porated; but alas! that historic document has long been missing. Possibly it was 
surr^dered when the Charter of 1609, which superseded it. was placed in the hands of 
the Governor; but even then one might hope to discover it among the state papers 
mnv m the Public Record Office. However, all search has proved futile; and unless 
in the futitre some fortunate accident brings it to light in a private colTection, we shall 
never see the piece of parchment by virtue of which the foundations of our Anglo- 
Jndian hmpire were lakh “ 

Failing the Charter of 1600. the earliest royal grant we can lay hands upon is that 
which forms No. 3 of the list of *• Parchment Recordsat the India Office. This is a 
licence for the sale of spices for exportation ungarbled, dated August 9. 1606. and 
would have been here reproduced but for the fact that it is tn so damaged a condition 
as to be practically illegible. We are therefore forced to pass on to No, 4 of that 
scries, which is a document of the same chameter. This is fortunately in a good state 

of pre.ser\'ation, and we are able to present a facsimile which can be read without 
difficuily. 

1 his interesting grant was one of those unearthed by Sir George Birdwood in 1875. 
of which a calendar \vas subsectueniiy prepared by the late .VI r. W. Noel Sainsbur^^ of 
the Public Record Office (see Sir Geoigc Birdwood s Report on the Old Records of the 
imiia Oftce, Second Reprint [1891]. p.263); and as a prcliminarj' to what we have 
here to say concerning it we may quote in full the technical description there given*— 

22rui May. t6og (7 J.ac. K). W^estniinster.-The Kings Licence to the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading into the Ea.st fndics to selt 
any quantities of spices, wares, merchandises and commodities in whole packs, 
sacks, or casks, ungarbled, to any merchant or other person, to be transported 
out of the realm, without incurring forfeiture for not garbling or cleansing 
them, upmi payment of customs, not withstanding any prohibition to the 
contrary. It ith the Orenf t>mt tmtfHated. N.B. There is a Minute only of 
this Licence, dated nth May, 1609. in the IHililic Record Office {Doe-qmf and 
Grant Book, Jetc, p. 51).*' 

To explain the purpose of the grant we must g<) back to the first year of King 
James’s reign, when Fariinment in its wisdom passed an act (r’Jac, 1. c. 19) forbidding 
the sale of any spices. ]>epper, ginger, cinnamon, etc., that had not been previously 
■■garbled,’' />., sifted and cleansed from dirt or other impurities. This enactment, 
though tl.s intention was laudable enough, quickly proveil a serious embarrassment to 
the new Last India Company, whose principal importations came within its scope 
The garbling could only be done by the King’s Garbler or his authorised deputies, and 
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not only did the vast quantities brought by the Company's ships render this task an 
almost impossible one, but the fees charged and the reduction in bulk effected by the 
process materially hami>ered the sale of the large pr(>portion that must necessarily be 
exported. In [6 d 6, therefore, the East India Company addressed a humble petiti<iii 
to Mis Majesty, pointing out that the ob\'ious Iiuention of the act was merely to 
protect his loving subjects from suffering in their healths or their purses, and that the 
foreigner might well left to look after himself ; they therefore besought him to refer 
the matter to the two Lord Chief Justices and other persons learned in the law^ and^ 
should they concur, to grant a mn obstante on the statute for all merchandise of the 
kind that might be sold for transportation beyond tite seas. I'he reference was made 
accordingly, and it would seem that the re|jon ^vas favourable, for on August 9, i6o6, 
a royal licence (the now illegible document already mentioned) was granted to the 
desired effect {The First Fetter Bmk of the East india Company^ edited by Sir 
George Bird wood and William I'oster, 1893, pp. ! 99-207). 

But unfortunately the cautious person who gave the instructions for dr:iiving up 
this document inserted two restrictions which went far to make the concession un¬ 
workable. The first was to the effect that all goods sold under the licence must be 
exported within a period of three iiionths, and unless this \vcre done the seller 
remained subject to the pains and penalties of the act. The second was still more 
serious. It made the concession contingent upon there being at any given time a 
sufficient quantity of spices available in England “ to be used, spent and occupied by 
our loveing subjectes within the same realme in their meates. drinkes and other need¬ 
ful] occasions, and the same to be sould, uttered and put to sale to any of our loveing 
subjectes at reasonable and indifferent prices”; and whenever this ceased to be the 
case the Company w'as at once to slop its sales for exportation. Now who could say 
on any particular date ’whether the stock of spices in the kingdom was sufficient to 
meet the public needs, or whether the [jrice then obtaining in the market was a 
“reasonable and indifferent” one? It was probably to meet these difficulties that the 
present grant was obtained. In substance it is a repetition of the licence of 1606, but 
there is no time limit for exportation and the obnoxious clause just cited is wholly 
omitted. Besides its general interest as a specimen of a royal grant of the time of the 
first Stuart, its history affords an example of the exercise of a pow er which the Crown 
has long since lost, namely, that of overriding by the fiat of the Sovereign the pro¬ 
visions of an Act of Parliament. 
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FiOMBAY HARBOUR IN 1626. 

In the days when marine charts were rudimentary and when, as no method iras 
known of determining longitude with exactness, the position of a ship at sea was 
continually in doubt, it was important that the navigator should be able to recognise 
at sight any land that might loom up on the horizon. The seventeenth century fogs 
are consequently full of descriptions of the aspect of the coast at various points seen 
during the vo>'age; and fre(.|uently these word-picutres are supplemented by more or 
less clalxirate drawings. S|.w;ciai attention was devoted to anchorages, where it was 
necessary not only to know liow to get safely in and out, but also where to anchor to 
the best advantage- 

Of such a nature is the rough sketch here reproduced from one of the journals in 
the Record Department of the India Office {A/ayifte /eecon/s. No. xliv.). From an 
artistic point of view it is by no means the best of its class; but it happens to i^ossess 
a special interest in that it illustrates the very first visit of English ships to what is 
now one of the best-known ports in the world, the famous harbour of Bombay, 

In the yciir 1626 the KngUsh and the Dutch in alliance had for some time been 
airrying on a combined warfare with the Portuguese in the East. As part of these 
operations they had kept a fleet on the Malabar Coast to intercept Portuguese shipping 
and occasionally to harass the enemy by making a descent upon one or more of his 
minor settlements. Amongst the latter was the small town of Bombay, where a 
certain amount of shii>-huiIding was carried on under the protection of a^ little fort. 
In this case the raid was prompted by a desire to destroy a Portuguese fleet which 
was believed to Ije lying there, but which was found to have departed. The fort 
however, was bombarded and the to\vn plundered and set on fire. When the fleet 
quitted the harbour it left Bombay a heap of ruins. 

Among the vessels employed in this expedition was the Honourable Company's 
ship DisciK/er}\ on hoard <jf which Davtil Davies, to whom we are indebted for this 
plan of the harliour, was serving as a masters mate. Before examining his drawing 
in detail, we may perhaps quote his narrative of the 0|>cnitions:_ 

'■ 1626, (iciober. The 13th we went into the Baye and roade without the stakes, 
as you niaye see in the draft following. 

1 he 14th the J/oris and ij Dutch shipps vvent in neere the greaie howse to batter 
, 'vliicli batterie iJ of the J/oris ordnance splitt. The same daie 

we landed 300 men. Englishc and Dutch, and burnt all their kittjonn [A-a/aft, 
or palm-lcafj bowses and locjke the greatc howse with ij basses of brasse and 
one sakor of iron. 

“The J5th all our men embarkqued aboorde the shlpps, Ijeing Sonday in the even¬ 
ing. and lefte the greate hmvsc {which was boath a warehowse, a friory and a 
forte) all afire burntng. with many other good liowses, u>gclher with two 
nywe frigates nut yeit frome the stockes nor fully ended. But they hatld 
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caried awayc all their treasur and all things of any valine, for all wcrt^ runde 
awaye before our men landed. 

To this brief summar>- of the operations is api)ended the sketch at which we are 
now looking, Davies has added underneaih an explanatory note, which, for the sake 
of those who may find a dimciiky in deciphering his handwriting, we here tr^iseribe 
- The letters BB is the Bay, T is the Towne. Ry the 3 Rivers. 1 he Ko[adJ 
is ij Rockes. one boath sides, W’her the stime [seem] of the Anckors [is] we 
koade befor the greatc hovvse without the stakes. \\ her the wood [is] is the 
Hand. The higher great pi ram ides is a Castell, as we thinke, up in the land. 
The letter C by the great tree is a hermitadg. The letter XI is a monastcri. 
and the littell towne of cittjohn bowses betwixt it and the ^^ ood, her the 
letter f [is] ther weare a dozen friketts liiding, I he letter N over Bassine is 


a nunery.*’ 

This ijualiil reminder of the past was first brought to notice in the Second 
Reprint (*891) of Sir George Birdwood’s /^e^or/ the Oid Records of the indta 
Office, where the reader will find two additional contemporary accounts of the episode, 
its publication aroused considerable interest in Bombay, and when, two years later, 
Mr, James Douglas issued his chatty volumes on Bombay and IVestern India, 
reproduced Davies s sketch with elaborate identifications by Sir llenr>' Morland and Mr. 
(after^vards Sir) James Campbell t)f these elucidations wc may note that, in the opinion 
of the former, the drawing was made “partly from two spots, viz. at anchor in the 
harbour and when sailing off the port, a little north, and principally from the latter 
point, probably at anchor off Worii or Malialakshmi, for this part of the view is 
exact." For ” Bassine,” it seems, w'e should read “ Bandara"' as the former is twenty 
miles away. The building on the opposite point is Worii Fort, riie three rivers 
or channels are respectively Bantve! River, fhana Creek and .\Ialiim Creek. "C is 
Trombay Old Church. “ M ” Is Karanja Hill, on which ruins still exist. The “ higher 
great plramides” is Chandni Hill—"yueen of Marathas'Castle"; while the smaller 
one on the right is Funnel Hill, The ciev'ation below that, with a tree and a small 
building, is meant for Elephanta Island ; and below that again, by the three trees, is 
Butcher's Island. In the foreground we have the high land of Thai and (Ro) the 
island of Rhenery'. 

F. 
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Facsimilb or the Sketch Map of toe Island aso Haebour of Bomdav. 

APPENDED TO DAVID DaVIKS’ JOURNAL IN THE DISCOVERY, 13. 14 & IS OCT., iCiS. 
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A LICENCE FUk THE EX PORI' OF GOLD, 1631. 

We have already had a specimen of a licence to the Company from King James L; 
here we have one granted by that monarch's unfortunate son and successor, under 
date of November 21, 1631. 

rile subject brings to mind the fierce complaints that were made against the 
Company m the early days. The cry was raised that it was impoverish tug the com- 
mtHiwealth by the constant exjxirt of treasure: that it took out of the country the 
money which was the life-blood of its commerce, and brought back in exchange silks 
and calicoes and spices—all luxuries which the land would be better without. In vain 
I homas Miin, the earliest of English economists, took up the cudgels on behalf of his 
co-adventurers. In dear and simple language he explained that the coins carried out 
were Sjianish rials (the only European coins current in the East), not English money: 
that the bulk of the Company's importations went to the Continent, where they 
produced a handsome profit which brought in more cash or its equivalent than ever 
was Uiken out: and that if the Company's trade ceased, the nation would have to buy 
East Indian goods from the Dutch at any price the latter chose to fix, and this money 
w'ould go out of the countr>' without any probability of its return. His arguments 
convinced but few persons; the public in general maintained a blind prejudice against 
the trade, which broke out from time to time in threats of parliamentary restriction; 
and the Company found it expedient to ivalk very warily in the exportation of treasure! 
Under the terms of their current charter (1609) they were permitted to carry out 
foreign silver, in coin or bullion, to an extent not exceeding the value of 30,000/. in 
each voyage: while a subsequent grant of January 16, 1618 (of which no copy has 
survived) apijcars to have suppiemcnicd this by allowing loo.cxxi/, worth to be exported 
in any one year. 

Graduai!>; however, the Company found that it was more profitable to send gold 
to India than silver. The former metal had always been the basis of the currency on 
the Coa.st of Coromandel (a letter of the time quaintly explains that this was because 
the poor cultivator or weaver found gold easier to hide from rajxieious officials); and 
even In tnijarat or Persia the naci\'e merchant looked with fiwour on a metal so 
readily transportable and so constantly in demand for jewel work and other artistic 
purposes. In consequence, ,all sorts of gold coins—Dutch riders, double alberts, 
German gold dollars, and English twenty shilling pieces—^vvere sent out by the East 
India Company in lieu of rials of eight. Dining the reign of Charles I. we find 
repeated applications for authority to substitute gold for silver; and evidently the 
present grant was issued in response to one of these i>etitions, although, owing to the 
loss of the Court Minutes of the time, we liave no direct evidence on the .subject. It 
authorizes the Company ” to Imy and take upp within this our real me of England and 
the domyriions of the same the somme of thirtie thousand pounds in forraine gould,*’ 
and to e.xport the said sum into the East Indies or I'ersia in this their intended 


voy.igc% without incurring any penalties for their action and without any payment of 
customs or subsidy thereupon. An endorsement on the licence states that upon the 
strength of this authorisation the Company shipjied in the Pearl a chest of foreign 
gold to the value of 8,863/. ^md a second in the Charks to the \^Iiie of 8.000/. 

The Kings sign manual for the issue of this licence, dated November 19, 1631. is 
preserved at the Public Record Office Manuals, Car. /.. vol. xiii. No. 69}. 

F. 
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THE WARRANT FROM OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The next t\\o plates brin^ us to the period when England—for the first and last 
time in its history—was under a rcpubl^n fonn of government. Naturally, during 
the turbulent jwriod of the Civil W^ai^he Adventurers to the East Indies, like all 
other peaceable persons, suffered cotuKerablc dislurbanee and loss; but when once 
the broils had simmered down, thej^pt only had little further cause of complaint but, 
to their great joy, found in the Protector a vigorous champion of their long¬ 

standing grievances against thejl^>utch rivals. In 1652 Cromwell, who had other 
scores to settle with Holland, took up the Company’s claims; and when the war that 
followed was ended by the Treaty of Westminster (April, 1654), the defeated Hollanders 
were forceii to promise full compensation for the losses they bad caused the London 
Hast India Company. Commissioners were appointed on both sides to assess the 
damages. The English put in a claim for over two and a half millions sterling, while 
the Dutch, not to be outdone, exhibited a statement showing that in equity a sum of 
nearly three millions was due to them from the London Company, Cromwell, how¬ 
ever, was not to lie trhkd with; and in the end the Hollanders were forced to agree to 
pay 85.000/. to the Company, besides 3,613/. to the heirs of those who had suffered in 
the “Massacre of Am boy na," The anioum was duly handed over; but the losses for 
which it had been claimed had extended over a periotl of fort}' years, and a <juestion at 
once arose as to which of the various “joint stocks" had a right £0 share In it, and in 
what proportions. These knotty points were referred to arbitration, and pending the 
decision the cash was lodged in the hands of two lamdoii merchants. Sir Thomas 
Viner and Alderman Riccard. 

The arbitrators’ award was duly given; but before it could be acted upon, the 
Company was startled by a demand from the Protector for the loan of the whole 
amount, to meet the pressing needs of the State. The following Is the official account 
of the incident {A/umfes 0/a Ceueml Cmrl, July 18, 1655):— 

" Mr. Governour declared to the Geiinerallity that hcc suppiised it is not unknownc 
to them what paines hath bine taken in endeavouring to possesse themselves 
of the 85,000/. from the Dutch, now deposited in the hands of Sir Thomas 
\ \ ner and N(r. ^\1clernian l^tccard b\ an Order of the Councell untill the 
proprietors of that mony be kno\'^ne: the which hath since bine determined 
by the Referrees, and thereupon a jxitltion was presented to His Higlmes, 
[iraying order to receive the said mony soe dejwsited ; the ;vhich was referred 
to a Committee of the Councell, who sent a summons for some of the 
Company to appeare before them on Friday last; .and they makeirig their 
apjjearance accordingly, the Councell acquainted them that His Highnes hath 
great occasion at present for mony, am! therefore they desired the Company 
to lend them the said sumiiie of 85.000/, for twelve months: to wdiidi they 
replyed that it concerned a great number of j>crsoiis, many cif wdiich were 
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very necessitous, and if their Lordshipps would ple^e to give their proposail 
in writeing^ they would communicate it to the tTcnnerall Court and returne 
their Lordshipps an ansAvere speedily. Mee then presented to the Court a 
paper scaled up. without any direction, which was sent him from Secretaiy 
ThurUnv, but not signed. Upon opening thereof it appeared to bec the 
proposall from the Councell; and it being twice read in Court, hee desired 
them to consider what answere they would thinke fitt to returne thereunto. 
And after consideration was had thereof and the same debated at large, the 
Court was inclinable to accomodate His Highnes soc fair as was in their 
ixnvei to doe safely and lawfully, in regard many vvnddowes, orphants and 
executors are concerned therein, Avho are not present. Therefore it was at 
length resolv ed to drawe a ] 3 etiti(m by way of remonstrance, the heads whereof 
was now drawiie, read and approved of; and for answere to the Councells 
proposall. Mr. Ciovernour was desired to i>utt the following tjuestion to the 
vote, vizt.; Whither this Court will and doe consent, soe farr as they caiin 
lawfully bindc widdowes. orphants. executors and absent [lersons, to lend to 
His Highnes 50,000/,, prtc of the 85,000/ dcp<jsited. upon the security 
of the great scale of Bngland; the which question was resolved on in the 


affirmative.” 

A comniitlee was ue.xt appointed to draw up the answer to the Council, and “to 
agree and accept of the best tenues for payment and security they can gett or shall 
thinke fitting.” The result of their negotiations was an agreement that the money 
should be repaid by three equal instalments, the first at the end of a year and the other 
two at iaterv^als of six months; and to this arrangement effect was given by the 
document here reproduced. It need scarcely be addal that the loan was [iimctuall)' 
repaid at the appointed dates. 

To the warrant is attached a fine specimen of the Great Seal of Iinglancl, of Avhich 
a phtJtograph is given on the second plate. This seal Avas designed by Thomas Simon, 
and has on the one side a map of England and Ireland, Avith the arms of the respectiv'e 
countries; and on the other a representation of a meeting of Parliament, with the 
inscription : In the third yeare of freedome by Gods ble.ssing icstored. i65[ ], 
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A PETITION TO OLIVER CROMWELL. 


I'hc services rendered by the Protector to the Enst India Company did not end 
with his forcing the Dutch to pay tliem compensation and to promise the restoration 
of the island of I^ulo Run. the iiiiix^rtaiu island in the Pandas of which they had been 
dispossessed as far back as the reign of James I. In spite of powerful influences 
making for the throwing open of the Indian coininerce to all English merchants, or at 
least for its inanagemcnl by an association which should le:we its members at liberty 
to trade individually. Cromwell decided to follow the old lines of a Joint Slock with 
an exclusive inonopoly, and to this end granted, on October (9. 1657. a charter under 
the Broad Seal of England which re-established the Company practically on the lines 
of the previous charter of 1609. On the strength of that grant a subscription was 
opened which provided no less a capital than 739,782/, for the prosecution of the trade; 
and from this date commences the most prosjjerous period in the histoiy of the Old 
Company. 

The document before us must have been one of the first acts of the Company 
after the receipt of the new charter. No reference to its preparation or presentation 
can be traced in the official records; hut its character and cause are obvious enough. 
It is a petition addressed to the Protector early in November, 1657, asking that a 
ship and a frigate might be sent to St. Helena, there to await and cotivoy home the 
]>etitioners‘ships *'comeing from sev^erall remote parts," as it was rumotired that the 
Spaniards were fitting out an cx[>edition to intercept them. No small part of the 
interest of the document—^^vhich now hangs in a prominent position in the India Office 
Reading Room—ties in the signatures appended to it. which are those of nearly all the 
principal London merchants then interested in the commerce of the East. For one 
signature we look in vain—-that of the venerable Governor of the Company, William 
Cokaync; but we find (in a prominent fxjsition on the left) that of Maurice Thomson, 
to whom Cokayne was in another month to yield tlie chair, Half-w'ay down on the 
right is the name of .Andrew Riccard, the Deputy Governor, who was later on (as Sir 
.Andrew) to be Governor froni 1660 to 1662, and again from t 666 to 1672, when he 
died. Visitors to Pepys's church (St. t)lave's. Hart Street) will remember the statue 
of Riccard set up therein by the Turkey Company, of wdiich he was Crovernor for 
eighteen successive years. Of the regular “Committees" for 1657 we note Thomas 
Andrew (Governor, 1659-60), Captain (later Sir) William Rider, Alderman Nathaniel 
Temms and William Ganvay, Among the new adventurers represented are Richard 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Ford, Martin Noel),' John Banks, later on a Baronet and 

1 Me was knighled taler, and in 1664 caiue into the Company on rather an Interesting 

question. “Sir Martin N'ocll toid uh thcdisjiute bet^veen him, as I'armer of the Additional Dutj', and the 
Fast India Compatiy whether callfcties be linen or no r which he says it is, ha^nfj; been ever esteemed so: they 
say it h made of cotton w-oole. and grows upon trees, not like flax or hcni|je. But it was carried againsr the 
GomiJiiny. though they stand out against the verdict" fPepys’s Dmrj^ February ’7, 


Governor of the Company from 1672 to 1674 and again in 1683-^4,^ Thomas Kendall, 
Captain John Crowiher and Captain James Urookhaven, Other noteworthy signatures 
are those of Alderman (afterwards Sir) \^'i!liam Thomson, Go\'ernor in 1664-66. 
1676-78 and 1680-81 ; John (later Sir John) Lewys; Aldermen John I-rederick and 
William \’inceni, both of whom were subsetjuently knighted; and Alderman William 
Penn oyer. 

The principal interest, however, of this faded piece of paper consists In the 
endorsement traced upon it by Cromwell himself, referring the petition to the Com- 
nvissioners of the Admiralty and desiring them “to doe lieerein what they may for the 
incoragemeiit of the East LniJia trade,” It is a bold, clear handwriting, but shows 
traces of unste^idincss: for indeed his health was already failing, and in less than ten 
months the Protector was dead. In the absence of the charter which he granted—^and 
which after the Restonition was suppressed with such thoroughness that not only the 
original but all the copies have disappeared—this record is a precious relic of the con- 
neJiioii between the great English staiesman and the Company for which he did so 
much, 

We may note in concluding that three of Crom\ceU's descendants rose to high 
position under the East India Company. Sir John Russell, son of Frances, the 
Protector's youngest daughter, was Governor of Fort William in Hengal from 1711 to 
1713; and Sir Henry ITankland, a grandson of the same Frances, occupied that post 
from 1726 to 172S. Sir Francis Russell, another great-grandson of Cromwell, was a 
Member of Council In Bengal; and the names of several other descendants are to be 
found in tlie Company's records. 

F. 

^Thc Jbllowmg quotation apposite hene. “Sir John Baiikos told us several jjassages of the E«st 

India Catttj>an>’; and how in hiri verj' case, when there was due to him and j\lderman Mko {34,000/. from the 
Uutdi for done to them in tlie East Indys, Oliver presently after tile peace, they delaying to i>av them 

the money, sent them word that if they did not pay them by such a dai’ he would grant letters of mark to those 
merchants against them; hy which they were so fearful of him they did presentlj- pay the moiicv everv 
fartfeing/' Ih0rj\ Februaiy 19, 1664,) ^ ^ 
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THIi CHARTER OF THE SECOND CHARLES. 


'['he restoration of King; Charles—wdLX>!iie though it was as putting an end to a 
period of iincerUiniy that was particularly trying to those engaged in commerce—w^as 
not without its embarrassments for the Bast India Company. For one thing there 
wiis the f|uestian of the Ctnnpany’s housCi which belonged to that fine old Cavalier, 
“the loyal Lord Craven," The Farliamentar)’ Government had cotifiscated and sold 
that nobleiiian’s pro|>ert\% as a punishment for his adherence to the l^tuart cause, and 
the Company had been paying their rent to the new holders. His Lordship now 
resumed possession, and the question of their past payments seemed to threaten 
tnmble. Lord Craven, however, proved reasonable, and a fresfv lease was obtained 
from him without much difftculty. More serious was the legal position of the Com¬ 
pany. They had accepted a new charter from him whom it ^vas now the fashion to 
term the Usurper, and on the faith of that grant had embarked a large capital in the 
FZast India trade. Obviously the best thing to do was to secure another charter from 
the restoretl King as speedily as possible, and thus make themselves safe. To smtxjth 
the way a present of some sort or other was determined upon. At a tieneral Meeting 
held on June 5. 1660. “ Mr, Governoiir .... acquainted the Court that it had been the 
thoughts and opinion of the Committees that it would well befitt this Company, and 
much improve their interest, to addresse themselvs to His Majesty with some con¬ 
venient present to congratulate his happy restitution to the Crowne and Government 
and shew a sence of their loyall affection to him, as well as the Merchant-Adventurers 
have done and the Turkie Company resolved to doe; which motion was so readily 
embraced by the Generallity that immediatelie it became more their care how to performe 
it then to make any scruple of doing it. And thereupon some gentlemen proposed a 
Jewell, others coyned gold; but it being most generally conceived that plate for 
furnishing His .Majesties house would at this juncture be verv' seasonable and a 
continual I memoriall of the dotmurs, resolved by a question that the value of 
three thousand |Hjands in such plate as shalbe thought most fitt should with all 
convenient speed he prepared in a readinesse, and be presented to His Majestic in the 
Compaiiyes name accordingUe." No niggardliness was shown in the matter, for the 
plate rc;iily cost 3,210/.; and doubtless His Majesty received with all graciousness and 
satisfaction thi.s token of the Company’s attachment. To grease further the wheels of 
diplomacy presents were gis^en to several members of the royal entourage: and on 
August 31, a hint having been received th.it the Duke of York eKi>ected to be compli¬ 
mented in a like manner, the sum of one thousand pounds was voted for presentation 
to His Royal Highness in any hishion the Committees might decide. What form this 
gift look is not known; but a warrant for 1,062/. lo^. on account of it was jxissed at 
the end of November, 1660. 

'I'lie happy result of ail this e.vpenditure was seen in the following year. Hy 
letters patent bearing date the third of April in the thirteenth year of the reign of King 
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Charles II. (i66(). His Majesty grantetj unto the Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading into the Last Indies “for ever hereafter, . . . the whole entire and 
only trade and traftick .... to and from the said East Indies." The privileges given 
to them by “our late Royall Progenitors, Oueene Elizabeth [Shade of the \ irgin 
ljueen f] and King James of blessed memory/' were renewed and some fresh one.s 
added, Among the latter was the right to send out ships of war. men and ammunition, 
and to authorize their commanders to amtinue or make peace or war with any Prince 
or People (ihat are not Christians) in any places of their trade, as shall be most for the 
advantage and benefit of the said Governor and Company; also to erect and garrison 
fortificntioiiS at any of their settlements, including St. Helena {which was not strictly 
Avithin their limits). Interlapers might be seized and sent home; and the chief officials 
of the Company were commissioned to bring to trial and punish offenders among their 
subordinates in the East. 

Tliis is the document—the earliest of the great charters of the Company nenv 
extant — of which we here reproduce the first and last sheets, Uf the former the 
ornamental bordering, with the initial portrait of the King, has been cut away by some 
sacrilegious hand. The other sheet has fared somewhat better, only the side borders 
having been clipped; but even in this the coloured and gilded presentment of the 
Company's arms at the bottom has been abstracted, though the corresponding circlet 
at the top has escaped the shears. The text, however, which is after all the rnost 
important consideration, has fortunately remained uninjured. 
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(Sheet I). Charter ckanted bv CharLE'^ it. f>ivrEi> .i Armu i66i, confirming ang exte>:i3I:kc KOhmer CtiAKTEiis. 
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THE GRANT OF BOMBAY. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the island of Bombay was ceded to the 
-ng isli Crown in i^i as jiart of the eery miscellaneous dowry of Charles II.'s 
lortuguese consort, Catherine of Braganza. In the following year an ex|x,-dition was 
sent out under the Earl of Marlborough to take possession ; but the wording of the 
treaty was tape, and m consequence the Jcstal Portuguese officials (who were bitterly 
opposed to ffie transfer) were able on various pretests to delay the surrender untd 
l ebruaiy, 1^5, and ffien only gave over the island on terms which deprived the 
concession much of its value. Tlie indignation excited in England by this delay is 
TOieed by Mr. I'cpys, who writes in his diary, under date of Lay ,5; ,663-_-The 
I ortugalls have choupl us, it seems, in the iskand of Bombay in the East iLys ■ for 
of of our Beets being sent thither with lull commission from the Einw 

c- ''S* 1 ° ‘•ective It, the Covcrnour by some pretence or other will not deliver B 
^*1 • 1"^ u ’caham Shiprop, sent from the king, nor to my I,ord of .Marlborough- 
which the king Lakes highly ill, and I fear our Queen will fare the worse for if ^ ’ 
But even when the island was at last in his hands. King Charles was not much 
better pleased, for he quickly discovered that it was of little or no use to him th-it it 

was never likely to yield him any revenue, and that in fact it threatened to b^me a 
c-onstant dram upon bis purse. In these circumstances he prtidently resolved to make it 
over to the East India Company. The offer was received with some coolness, for the 
Company, although their servants had alraidy urged the importance of securing this 
easily defensible position, with its excellent harbour, considered it advisable to show 
no caprne.ss m the matter, lest the king should bargain for some recoin,lense. They 
herefore answered cautiously that if no claim were made upon them for past outla^ 
hey would be williijg to reliev^ His Majesty of the expense of the island, at the same 
time assuring him that had it been previously offered to them by the Portuguese thev 
would not have dreamt of aa-epting it. Charles, however, w.as not one to haggle over 
money matters, and on March 27. 1668, he issued his letters patent by which his new 
jKissession passed into the hands of the C.overnor and Company of .Merchants of 

l hi.s document, of which we here reproduce the fii-st sheet, recites the cession of 
the island by Our good broti.er the king of Itortugall." and after noting the fact that 
It lies within the sphere of the Company's operations, as defined in their reeeiit charter 

“> encourage the said Company iii 
their difficult and hazardous trade and traffic in those remote parts of the world Hi- 

Majesty grants to them the wliole of his rights in the said port and island of Bombav 
and constitutes them" the true ami aijsolute Lords and Proprietors •' thereof. to l« 
liolden of L's. uur heires and Successors, as of the mannor of East Greenwich in our 
County of Kent, in free and Common Soccage, and not in Capitc nor by Kdi.ffits 
service, yeililing and paying therefore to Hs, our heires and Successors, at “the 
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Custome House, London, llie rent or sum me of tenn [x>uniJs of law full money of 
England, in gold, on the thirtyeth day of September yearely for ever.” Provision is 
made that the rights of the existing inhabitants shall be respected and that they shall 
be allowed (as required by the Anglt>-l*ortuguese treaty) the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion ; also that the Company shall not sell or part with any portion of the 
island to a foreign state or individual. All warlike stores, ships, merchaudise, cattle, 
etc., now on the island are freely bestowed on the Company, who are chained to fit out 
one or more vessels as soon as possible to take possession. The salaries and wages of 
the garrison, as Well as all charges of government, are to be paid by the Crown up to 
the time of the actual transfer; but should the Company fail to take jx^ssessiun before 
Michaelmas. j 668, the cost from that date is to fall upon them. Permission is given 
tc» enlist as many of the officers and men of the present garrison as may be willing to 
remain, the rest to be brought home at the expense of live Company. The latter may. 
at any of their General Courts, enact laws for the gfxjd government of the island and 
imimse penalties for their infraction. The Governors or other officers appointed by 
them are authoriiied to repel by force any attack upon the island, and to exercise 
martial law in cases of necessity. By another clause It is declared that all British 
subjects dwelling at Bombay, and all their children and posterity, shall enjoy as full 
privileges and liberties as if they had been abiding or born in England, And finally 
the )X)wcrs hereby conferred on the Company are extended to any other settlements or 
jjossessions which they shall hereafter acquire. 

Under the lemts of this grant Bombay was taken over by the Company's repre¬ 
sentative on September 23, !668. For a time it was placed under Sural, the President 
at the latter place being constituted Governor and Commander-in-Chicf of Bombay, 
and administering the island through a Deputy Governor. Thanks, however, to the 
security of its position, the advantages of its noble harbour, and the strong and honest 
government of the new owners, Bombay rose so rapidly in importance that in 1687 it 
became the headquarters of the Western Presidency. Beyond that poirit we cannot 
here pursue its h^sto^)^ 

F. 
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THE r.RANT OF ST, HELENA. 


The island of St, Ilclena—now chiefiy remembered as the prison and place of 
death of the great Napoleon—-(ies in the South Atlantic Ocean, four thousand miles 
away from our shores. It is a lonely spot, for the nearest land (the little island of 
Ascension) Is 700 miles otf, while Africa on the one hand and Atnerica on the other are 
respectively 1,14^2 ^nd 1,800 miles distant from it. The island, which is about the si^e 
of jersey, is fertile and healthy, and its position in the track of vessels returning from 
the Hast Indies made it in the old days n regular port of call. Needless to say, the 
Inhabitants did not fail to improve the {x:casion by selling their fruit and vegetables at 
rates never dreamt of in Covent Garden. 

li was first discovered by the l^ortuguese under Joao da Nova in May, 1501, The 
earliest English ship to call there was Cavendish’s (1588), when that daring navigator 
\vas returning from his v oyage round the world. Later on it was regularly visited by 
English, Dutch and Portuguese vessels homewards bound; but the island was first 
definitely appropriated by a European power In 1633, when Jacques Specx took 
possession of it (April 13, N,S.) in the name of the States General- In 1653, however, 
t!ie Dutch transferred their settlement to the Cape, and a little later some ships of the 
East India Company, finding it deserted, took possession in the name of this country. 
Some sort of a fortification was erected in 1658 by Captain Dutton, and this—the 
Company having been authoriited Ijy the charter of (661 to fortify the island—was 
soon after improved into “ Fort James/' so named in honour of the liuke of York. 
'Pile [:)utch are said to have captured St. Helena in 1665, and to have been expelled in 
the same year, but the facts are obscure. W^hat i.s certain is that they made themselves 
masters of the island in January, 1673, the garrison and settlers effecting their escape 
to the coast of Brazil. A sloop which they had stationed to warn Einglish vessels of 
the capture fell in with Captain Richard Munden, vv^ho had been sent with a small 
s<|ii;tdron to convoy homeward-bound Indiamen. lie at once determined to attempt 
the recovery of the island Arriving there in the middle of May, he succeeded In 
landing a party of seamen under Lieutenant Keigwin at Prosperous Bay, and these 
attacked the Dutch in the rear while the ships cannonaded them from the sea, with the 
result that they s|>eedily surrendered- A local tradition long current credited Miinden 
with an extraordinary manoeuvre. U was said that he ran his vessel close to the 
shore and sent his sailors to climb along the spritsail yard on to the overhanging 
rocks ; but although this might conceivably have I>een done (for in 1820 a ship broke 
her jibboom against the cliffs without her keel touching bottom) the story is quite 
unsupported by evidence. 

After capturing three Dutch ships, which sailed into what they took to be a 
friendly port but found it a hostile one instead, Munden departed for England, leavino- 
Keigwin in charge of the island with a prize crew of about a hundred and sixty men. 


On readamg Unclon Mutiden re^varded for hJs serv ices ^vitli a kmVhthood and a 
grant of 2,500/. 

•[•h. recaptur. orst. Helena by the King s forces extinguished any rights possessed 
> tliL East India Company; but at their reque^>t His Majesty made a formal grant of 

1 ”; nl ."f Th ’*'3 (not ,674. ns printed on 

the I In e). The- "^ding of this docuincnl (of the first sheet of tvhich we here give a 

reduced facsimile) follows in many respects that of the grant of Kombay. which we have 

alre.idy summariaed. 1 he island was to be held, like Uombay, as of the roval manor 

of Greenwich, but in this case no rent was demanded. TIic concession was of a most 

ample nature, for it included not only all that was on the island but also any gold 

s, ver or precious stones that might be found therein, and the fishes in the seas around 

1 he tomp.iny was i«rmitted to send out .soldiers and settlers, and to exijort duty free 

any provisions clothing, warlike stores, etc., that might be found necessary. They 

were giien full administrative and legislative powers, and were authori/ed^to inflict 

■my reasonable punishment, including the death penalty for serious offences 

,1slate Papers 
a the ubhe k«ord Oflice {£«/rv Book 40, p. 132) under date of November 20 1673- 

a so a M,irranl dated the 23rd of,the following month, ordering the King's comniander- 

'!! '•> surrender the island to the Company IJbH., p. 143). 

1 he subseiiuent histoo' of St. Helena was mostly of an unexciting nature except 

for occasiotml mubn.es ot the staves or the soldiers. It came prominently into mute 

"1 tSia. when General N.apoleon Huonaparte as the vanquished Emperor w-is 

olticial y styled—landed there as a st.ate prisoner. Erom th.at date until his^dcath six 

s^led by th CrmC "u- •'‘"'J '™s under a GovernoV 

but not for long. The India Act of ,833 provided amontt c^her thrngs r:,!: 

transfer of bt. Helena to the Crown from April, 1834 The actual transfef however 
did not take place until March. 183d nowc\er, 

1 he island has since steadily declined in wealth and importance larfrely owint^ tf> 
changed conditions of imvigation. The substitution of steam fo satis has made 
v-esse s independent of stopping places of this character, and con.parativelv few now 

T ."‘■' r i" Africa it was utLed as a placer 

sh irt i'*" . Prisonere, and the money thus brought into the island revived for a 

iia- th"! P''“->P^rity, but this soon passed,and now that the Imperial Government 
has wt hdrawn the grarrison the outlook is far from promising. The moriXf 
prospect IS that the island mav become a winter health reeon rh e 
U- better than that of Madeira for in valid" ’ “> 

it IS curious to note that nearly a centuiy aro St Helena Jnd a 1 i 

question." In i8io fifty indentured f'hbv.ri.s ' ■ V <^hj»ese labour 
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THE G 1 ^ 4 NT 1-0R COINAGE AT BOMBAY. 

Among the many problems that confronted the Company’s officials on their taking 
over the administration of Bombay was that of the currency. So long as the Island 
\ras under Portuguese rule the money in use was a medley of the Mogul rupee and 
pice, the ancient larin of the west coast, and the xeraphin and bazarucco of Goa. The 
last'mentioned, a tin or lead coin of the smallest denomination, seems to have Ijeen 
the most extensively used and was very popular. Obviously there v\'as no reason why 
the English should countenance the circulation of Portuguese and other foreign money 
in their new possession; and on the other Iiand there were many good grounds (in¬ 
cluding the profit to be derived from mintage) for endeavouring to substitute a cutrency 
of their own. Writing on Februarv' 22, 1671, to the President and Council at Surat, 
the Company, after making various suggestions for the improvement of Bombay, say: 
" W^ee doe thtnek it coin^enient for us to have a coyne of our owne there. Wee would 
have you therefore consider of such a coyne, soe as it bee not our Kings Majesties or 
ally st.Lmpc resembling the same, and of such sorts as will best suite with the traftitjue 
and exchange of the country, both in bigger and lesser s)3etics. And if you shall find 
it necessary to have for change a small sort of copper coyne, let it apeare to be what it 
is; but what you shall coyne of gold or silver, id it have an intnnsique value as to 
what it is stampt for, that it may be to our lionnor and the begetting and preserving 
the esteeme thereof. Hut wee would not have you coyne any copper or other infen'our 
mettall before you coyne gold or silver, for to begin with that would fae a disparage¬ 
ment to us." That these instructions were duly carried out is shown by a letter, dated 
r>ecembcr 21, 1672, addressed to the Company by President .Aungier and his colIeague.s. 
In this they say that they had intended a considerable coinage of silver, but urgent 
demands from Surat had forced them to send the bulk of the treasure thither, “reserve- 
ing onely just soe much as should begin the mint, in order to the carrying it on the 
mure successively next ye;ir. \\"c have also begun the mint for copj>er ;md tynn, which 
is of great and absolutely necessary use for your island. Wee began first with silver, 
haveing received noe gold of yours this year. Wc had often serious debate, and tooke 
the best advise we could of the banians, sheroffs, and others that could direct us; and 
have concluded that the gold and silver coyne shall be exactly in weight and finenessc 
equall with the rupee of Surratt. The reason is because they will vend the more 
currantly in the neighbouring countrys of the Portuguese. Sevagee and Decan, and in 
time probably passe as currantly in payments, which will be a notable accommodation 
to the trade of the islaml, if we am bring it soe aUznit. As to the stampc we have 
concluded them [w copy: that for the gold, silver and copper] to be as folio wet h ; on 
the one side the Honourable Company’s arme.s, with this inscription within a circle 
iticloseing the armes: HommbUh Socktas Anglkmia fniihintm Oneniaihtm, writ in 
short; on the other side within the inward circle is engraven A/oiietu Bombayae 
yliigikittii Regiminis Anno Sepiimo, and wiilun the outward circle is inscribed tbes 
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words: Deo Pax et lucremmitofi. The names of the coyne arc thus: the gold is 

called CaroPnu, in remembrance of our Kings Majesty, and weighs \pl(ink\\ the silver 
is called [Angltana hi copy\t from tlie name of our nation, and \veighs [bhttik ; 

1 1 i mas hi copy \: tJie copper coyne is called copcromt, ami treighs \blank : bilas i , 2 
mass in ropy ]: the tyn is called /imiy. W'e designetily give the coynes English names, 
for in this and all things else wc endeavour to enure the jjeoplc to and teach them the 
English longue, and to disuse also the Portuguese as much as we can. which will be a 
worke of long time, because these people have been long accustomed thereunto. Eleven 
/y/invs make one roppri'oon ; \p/ti)ik \ 48;// coPy]roppeKOQHS makes on j^itgliiUi [Angliana 
in ropy]; which is the currant rate at present between the rupee, pice and buzerook. 
This mint, wlien throughly settled, we lioije will raise a considerable advance to the 
revenue. . . . \Ve send your Honors tenne pieces of silver, tenne pieces of copper, and 
tenne of tinn fur your satisfaccion, desireing that if you doc not like the smmpe, that 
vou would please to signifie how you would have it altered, and we shall con forme 
accordingly,’' From another tetter we learn that the actual coinage was not begun 
before the 28lh of the previous September, \\’hen Aungier informed the Surat Council 
that a chest of silver had been kept back for this purpose. The date of the first Bomljay 
rupee is thcrefoie narrowed down to the last Litree nioiitlis of 1672 ; and this explains 
the reference on the coin itself to '*the seventh year of English rule." since, xs the 
reader is aware, the transfer of the island took place in 1665. 

W'liat the Company at home thought of the new coinage we do not know. We 
infer, however, that some doubt was expressed as to the right of their servants to coin 
and issue money without specific authority from the Crown ; and that to obviate all 
risks they decided to secure formal permission. I'his was effected by the insertion of 
a clause in the charter of which we reproduce the first sheet. The document is dated 
the 5th October in the 28th j-earof the reign (wrongly interprctetl on the plate as 1677 
instead of (676) and. amongst other concessions which do not here concern us. gives 
to the Company full power to coin in Bombay and its precincts moneys of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, or any mixed metal compoimded of these, 10 be current in the Exsi 
Indies and to lx: txilled rupees, ptoes and budgrooks, or by any other names the 
Company may appoint, provided they are not the names <^f any coins current in the 
King's dominions. 

The right of the Company to esUiblisli their own coinage at Bombay having thus 
been assured, they wrote to Surat, under date of Miirch 7, 1677. to proceed accordingly, 
"11 is Majestic, " they said, "hath been graciously pleased to grant us the liberlie of 
cojTitng at Bombay, and wee intended to send you out stamps and direccions for it by 
these ships, but we could not gett them ciitt in time, but you may cxjxct them by the 
next. In the meane while you may goe on coyning as you doe at present." In the 
same year a rupee was struck at Bombay bearing the ro3'al arms of England with the 
legend : " By authorit)- of Charles the Second " ; and thenceforward all three denomi¬ 
nations of rupees, pice and Inidgrooks appear to have been issued regularly. 
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THE CHARTIiR OF 1693. 

Macaulay has tiescribcci vvith his usual brilliancy the rapid growth of the Hast 
India Company^ trade during the reigns of the last t\w Stuart kings, the jealousy 
excited, by the immense profits that resulted—-profits that went mostly to a small ring 
of wealthy stock-holders—and the efforts made, both within and without the Company, 
to widen its basis or break down its monopoly, in order to admit a larger section of 
the nation to a participation in this golden commerce. In these circumstances it was 
natural that the bulk of the existing shareholders should endeavour to defend the 
privileged position in which they found themselves; and under the astute guidance 
«jf Sir Josia Child the Company, once a Whig body, drew closer and closer to the 
Crown, relying upon its royal charters and the goodwill of the sovereign to protect it 
from all attacks. For a lime this policy was successful, and the monopolists were abie 
to defy their adversaries. Kut then came the Revolution and the triumph of the 
Whigs: and it soon became evident that the Company would have to struggle hard 
to maintain its position. Its opponents formed themselves into an association, popularly 
known as the *' New Company,*’ and under the direction of a Committee commenced 
an active propaganda for the abrogation of the Company’s privileges. Both (larties 
appealed to the House of Commons, with the result that in January. 1690. a Committee 
appointed by the House recomnvended the establishment of a new Company and a new 
joint Stock by Act of IWHamenl; but before any steps could be taken to this end the 
Parliament was dissolved. In the new orie a bill was Introduced, continuing the 
existing Company, but doubling its capital so as to admit the members of the rival 
association. To this Child and his colleagues offered a most determined resistance, and 
the bill was abandoned; whereupon the Commons, in their irritation, presented an 
address to the Ring urging him to dissolve the Company and to grant a charter for a 
new one on any terms he might see fit to impo.se. As Macaulay obser\'es, the request 
plainly implied a recognition of the sovereign's competence to grant an exclusive 
charter for the India trade—a comijetence which had hitherto been strenuously denied 
by the “ New Company's" adherents. 

This was in February, 1692. In November the King informed the House that he 
had referred the matter to the Judges, who had pointed out that under the existing 
charier the Company ctjuld not be dissolved without three years' notice. After much 
debate, the Commons in February, 1693, presented an address begging that this notice 
might be given ; but His Majesty replied ambiguously that he would bear the matter 
in mind, and the subject then dropped for the remainder of the session, i’lie Old 
Company, however, uiis seriously alarmed lest the demand should be complied with 
and the dreaded notice given. We may judge, therefore, of their cimstcmalioii when 
it was discovered (April. 1693) ^^ai they had inadvertently forfeited their charter. liy 
an Act recently passed a la.x had been laid on the capital of the three great Joint Stock 
Companies, the first instalment of which was to be paid by March 25. 1693, on pain 
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of the forfeiture of their charters. By the neg’ligence of someone at the India House 
Ijayment was not made at the appointed date, and the Company's privileges ipso/<tcfo 
disappeared* The incident is so extraordinary that a recent writer has suggested that 
the omission was intentional, the purpose being to obtain a new royal charter with 
which to defy further Parliamentary interference; but it is hard to see how such a 
grant would have bettered the Company's pi^sition, and as a matter of fact they 
only obtained a renewal of their privileges by agreeing to much against which they 
liatl been vigorously fighting. By dint of lavish bribery the Ministry was induced to 
direct the Attorney-General to draw up a new charter. Tnstainly there was an outcry 
from the ” New Company," who boldly denied the right of the Crown to make a grant 
of this kind without the concurrence of Parliament. 'I'he question was debated before 
the I’rivy C<juncil, presided over by Lord Carmarthen, who had secretly received a 
large sum from the Company’s treasury. It was decided that the Crown had the 
power to make the grant, and on October 7, 1693, the charter was sealcti. In spite, 
however, of the bribes which had found their way into the pockets of Ministers, it was 
felt to be impossible to advise the King to renew the grant without making some 
concessions to tlie Company's ui>ponents, and the Directors reluctantly acquiesced in 
some very important modifications. By a supplementary charter, issued on the nth 
of the following month, it was ordered that the capital of the Company should be 
doubled (as proposed in the bill ;\hich Child had succeeded in defeating), but that 
no new subscriber should take more than 10.000/. of stock. Members of the Com¬ 
pany were to have one \'ote for each 1.000/. of stock, but at the same time none, 
whatever his holding, could claim more than ten votes. All persons cjualified by 
former regulations, or subscribing to the new issue, were to be admitted gratis, and 
others miglit purchase their freedom for five pounds. 

The reduced facsimiles here given comprise the whole of the charter of (Jetober 7, 
As will be seen, the ornamental bordering and the initial portraits of the King and 
Uueen have disap|jeare<.i, while the specimen of the Great Seal has been considerably 
daniiiged. 

V. 
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(Sheet Jj. Charthr crakted bv Wiluam and Marv. dated 7 Ocr. 1693, confikminc former Chahiijrs, 
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THH SUBSCRIPTION TO THF' 1698 LOAN. 

The charter of 1693 no means settled the East India question, Witliin a few 
months the Company rashly pushed matters to extremity by procuring the detention of 
a vessel in the Thames on the mere suspicion that she was intended for the Eastern 
seas, though her ostensible destination was Alicante, This roused the general indig¬ 
nation of the mercantiie community, and brought on a Parliamentary struggle which 
ended in a unanimous vote of the Commons that all subjects of England had equal 
right to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of Pariianient. I'he effect 
of this resolution was to deprive the Com]>any of its power to stop |)rivate traders from 
openly setting out ships for India, and many interlojjcrs took advantage of the opening 
thus afiorded. It generally recognised that such a state of things was unsatisfactory 
and that a joint stijck monopoly w^s after all the liest mode of carrying on the trade. 
The two rival associations, however, were Itopelessly antagonistic, each striving to 
induce the Government to allot to it the desired concession, and trusting that some 
turn of the political wheel would bring about the fulfilment of its wishes. At last in 
[698 came the crisis, Montague, the able statesman who presided over the Treasury, 
finding it necessajy to raise an eight per cent, loan for tw^ millions, determined to 
ensure the success of the operation by offering the Indian trade as a bonus to the 
subscribcr.s; and on July 5 un .'\ct to this effect received the roval assent. 7 'he plan 
was rather a complex one, for it ivas desirable to conciliate both those u’ho wished for 
a joint stock company and those who were clamouring for a looser form of association 
which would permit individual trading. It was therefare arranged that all the sub¬ 
scribers to the new loan should be first of all enrolled in a corporation to be called the 
General Society, each member of which might trade to the Hast to the extent annually 
of the amount he had contributed ; but it was also provided that any of these might 
then, if they chose, forego this privilege and be incorporated under a royal charter Ibr 
the purpose of trading in a joint stock. 

The loan proved a gre;it success. The subscription list was opened at Mercers' 
Hall on July 14. Macaulay thus describes the scene;—“An immense crowd wa.s 
already collected in the street. As soon as the doors were flung wide, wealthy citizens, 
with their money in their hands, pressed in, pushing and elbowing each other. The 
guineas were paid down faster than the clerks could count them. Before night si.x 
liiindred thousand pounds had been subscribed. The next day the throng was as 
great. More than one capitalist put down his name for thirty thousand pounds. To 
the astonishment of those ill boding politicians who w*cre constantly repeating that the 
war, the debt, the taxes, the grants to Dutch courtiers, had ruined the kingdom, the 
sum. which it had been doubted whether England would be able to raise in many 
weeks, was subscribed by London in a few hours, 'i'he applications from the provincial 
tow ns and rural districts came too late. The merchants of Bristol had intended to 
take three hundred thousand pounds of the stock, but had waited to learn ho\v the 
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subscription went on before they gnve their final orders : and by the time the mail had 
gone down to Bristol and returned, there was no more stock to be had," 

The books in which the subscriptions ivere entered are now in the India Office, 
and with their long lists of names form a most valuable record of the leaders of the 
monied classes at the close of the seventeenth century, W'e give a facsimile of the 
first page. The opening entrj’' Is one of 10,000/. subscribed by the four Lords of the 
Treasury (Montague himself, lair Stephen Fox, Mr. John Smith, and Sir Thomas 
Littleton) <in behalf of King Wulliam. .Ml four put down their names also on their 
own behalfs—Montague venturing 5,000/., Fox 4.000/., and the tithers 2,000/. each, 
1 ’ox‘s name appears again as suliscribing 2,000/. for his son, Charles Fox, the Pay¬ 
master of the Forces. I’hcn we have several of the nobility, amongst them the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, the Harl of 1 ‘ortland, the Lari of Montagu, the iiarl of Ranelagh and 
the Marl of Orford (better known as Admiral Russell, the victor of La Hogue). The 
seals and signatures iieneath are those (jf seven of the commissioners appointed to 
superintend the reception of the .subscriptions. 

Another sheet is remarkable for one entry, about the middle of the page: " I, |uhn 
Du Hois, doc subscribe for 315,000/," riits in itself wouki occasion no remark, though 
perhaps some surprise might be felt that an individual should be in a position to 
underwrite so coiisidenible a sum. As a matter of fact, there was a deep signific^mce 
in this innoceni‘hx>king ent^)^ Du Hois was the cashier of the Old Company, and it 
was on their behalf that he made the subscription. At a (jeneral Court of that body 
held on July 13 their Special Committee was iiut!^ori/ed to subscribe to the new loan 
any amount it might deem necessarj'. Apparently action was delayed until it was 
clear that the subscription would l>e a success; but at another Court held on July 19 
the tiovernor announced that the Committee had. "upon serious debate and consider¬ 
ation of the Coni|xmy's affairs, caused ,\Ir. John Du Hois, their Cashire, on Friday 
night last to make a subscription of 3(5,000 jiounds in the books lying open at Alercer.s" 
Hall/' U may seem strange that the subscription was not made in the name of the 
Company itself, since the Act expressly authorised corporations (other than the Hank 
of Fngland) to j»articip;Ue in the loan. But it must be rememl)ered that the Company 
was at this lime under sentence of death, and there might be legal difficulties in the 
uny of transferring their trading rights. From other entries we leant that Du Hois 
executed a deed of trust in respect of the money standing in his name, and no doubt 
the interests of the memlters were carefully guarded. By lids bold stroke the c.\isting 
Company gainetl the right to trade independently to the extent of 315,000/. annually; 
and as in April, 1700, tliey succeeded in procuring an Act of Farliameiit continuing 
them as a corporation under their old name, they were soon in as strong a position as 
ever. There was now but one satisfactory solution [xissible, and that wan a coalition 
between the rival associations. A.s everyone knows, this sensible step was taken a few 
years later, the Old Company being practically absorbed into the New, 
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THIl CHARTER OP THE NEW COMPANY. 

As wc have already seen, the Act for raising the new loan and *'for settling' a 
trade to the East Indies'* contemplated the issue of two royal charters, one for incor- 
I porating all the subscribers into a “(jcneral Society intituled to the adv'antages given 

by the Act, and the other for making a fresh incorporation of such memIxTs of that 
body as desired to unite in a joint stock. Drafts of both charters were attached to the 
letters ptent (now among the Parchment Records in the India Office) appointing 
commissioners to receive subscriptions to the loan; and doubtless these documents 
were on view when the books were opened at Mercers' Hall. The first of the prrmitsed 
grants was made on September 3, «6^: but its contents do not here concern us. A 
few of the subscribers, representing a total of about 22,000/. in stock, preferreti to 
trade separately, while of course the Old Company, with its subscription of 315,000/., 
held aloof from the rest. The vast majority, however, of the partkipnts in the Joan 
decided to accept the proffereii incorporation and to trade in a joint stock on the old 
lines. Provision had been made at the time of the sukscription for ascertaining the 
wishes of the various appfiaints in this respet, for those who wished to be included in 
^ the joint stock were retjuired to enter their names on a long roll which is still preserved 

at the India Office (see Sir George Bird^TOod's A^e/for/ on the Old Recorda of the India 
^ Offiee, Second Reprint, 1891, p. 271). On Septembers, therefore, a royal charter u-as 

constituting those members of the General Society who elected to come into 
the joint stock a corporate body under the title of “'rhe English Company Trading to 
the East Indies, with a capital com|H>sed of the sums lent by the members to the 
Government, plus any additional amount raised for purposes of trade. The Company 
was authorized to tnide annually to the e.vieni of its contribution to the loan, that is to 
.say. each year it might export gootls and bullion to the full amount of its debt from 
Government. One-tenth at least of lhe.se exports must be "goods of the growth, 
product, or manufacture of this our kingdom of England, “ and a yearly account of 
such goods, duly attested, was to be laid before the f*ri\y CounciL The "man:igemeni 
of the Company was entrusted to tirenty^four ** Directors." each holding not less than 
2,000/,, stock, elected yearly by jiroprietors of 500/, stock. 1. nder the old system a 
"Governor" had been an integral part of the administration, and his apjjointm^nt had 
been provided for liy the charter, (The full title of the association was "The (Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies,” just iis wc still 
have "The Governor and Comfxiny of the Bank of England.") In the new grant no 
mention was made of any such officer, the Directors being left to do as they pleased. 
Hence, while in the Old Company a Go\^rnor and Deputy C;overnor had always been 
elected by the (iciicrality from outside the ranks of the "Committees." in the New the 
"CliaiTman '* ami “Deputy Chairman" were simply two of the Directors chosen by 
their colleagues to preside over them. Four "Quarterly Courts" were to be summoned 
in each year; and any nine members (tiualified l)v the i>ossession of not less than 500/. 
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sU)ck apiece) might demand the calling of a special Court Arrangements were made 
for the projjer keeping of the Company's accounts, and facilities were to be afforded to 
the members to ins|ject them at stated periods. I he Company Jiiight license private 
trade on the part of its servants, and might also, if it pleased, permit other persons to 
trade in jewels and similar commodities. .All merchandise was to be sold as heretofore 
by inch of Ginclle, and no lot (jeivels excepted) was U> exceed i,ooo/. in value. A 
quantity of saltpetre was to be supplied to the Crown at cost price. Several oaths of 
office were prescribed, though by a special clause Quakers were allowed to make an 
affirmation instead. Provision was made for the erection of Courts of Judicature in 
India. .A chaplain was to be sent in every ship of 500 tons burden (with the result 
that the Company devclo|Xjd a great fondness for vessels of 499 tons), while St. Helena 
and the chtcr factories in India were to be supplied with schoolmasters and ministers. 

J lie latter w-ere to be approved by the Archbishop of Canterbuiy or the Bishop of 
London^ and it was laid dowm that they must apply themselves to learning the 
I onugucse and nativ'e tongues—not for purposes of proselytising, but in order that 
they might instruct the servants and slaves of the Company in the J'rotestant religion. 

Such are the contents of this important grant. The original, which fills twenty-ivm 
skins of parchment, is still preserved at the India Office, and is in excellent condition, 
though only a ixirtion of the Great Sciil remains. It w^ the last of the fundamental 
charters. Parliament had now established its right to control the terms on which the 
India trade u^s to be carried on. and henceforth any important change in the con¬ 
stitution of the Company required the definite sanction of the Legislature. 
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'I'lIF: GRANT OF AR^JS TO THE NEW COMPANY, 


I lie new East India Company established by Act of Parliament in [698 cotild 
not of course use the arms ^^'hich had been granted to the old Company, as the latter 
UTis still in existence. However, it lost very little time in providing itself with n coat, 
for the official grant (here reproduced) is dated in the month following the charter of 
incorporation. As will be seen, it recites the founding of the Company and the 
application of the Directors “that such ensigns, viz. arms, crest and supporters, may 
be devised for and assigned to the sard Company as may most eminently manifest His 
Majesties princely favour and distinguish the said corixiration by marks of honor 
suitable 10 the grandeur of the same, the King's Most Excellent Majesty and divers 
of the Nobility being members thereof.” Thereupon, we are informed, the Duke of 
Norfolk, by a warrant dated September 30, 1698, directed Sir 'I homas St. George, 
Garter, and Sir Henry St, tieorge, Clarenceux, to devise and assign suitable arms 
accordingly. This they now proceeded to do under their hands and seals (the latter 
have dis;ii>peared from the docimient). The arms are then described in heraldic 
language. Briefly, they consisted of a .shield bearing St. George’s cross on a white 
ground, with the royal arms in the upficr right hand (.quarter. The supporters are land 
lions (in contrast with the sea linns of the Old Company) bearing standards uf St, 
Cicorgc, and the crest is also a lion, standing upon a helm and carrying a royal 
crown. The motto underneath is Atis/tkio Regis ef ngime—a, clever 

intimation that the Company's privileges rested alike on a royal charter and an Act 
of Parliament. 


As w'c have seen, the arms of the Old Company ceased to be used when the 
Company itself expired. The “ United Company" adopted the escutcheon granted to 
the “English East India Company"; and it was therefore under the arms here 
portrayed that the chain of English factories on the Indian peninsula grew inui an 
Anghi-Indian empire, .An interesting memorial of them may be seen Uxlay in the 
India Office at Westminster, gracing a small recess tn the soiitliern corridor on the 
first floor, viz. the wooden coat-of-arms which stood formerly behind llie Chairman's 
seal in the Directors’ Court Room at the East India House, as is shown iu Shepherd’s 
view of that apartment, reproduced in the present volume. Upon the f>reaking up 
of the Company’s establishment, this was pul up to auction with many of the other 
fittings, and was sold for the sum of 7/, jo,v. Some time after, the escutcheon came 
into the possession of Mr. Louis Forbes. Madras Civil Service (retired), who, desiring, 
as he said, to find a suitable resting-place for it. as “a living reminder of the grand 
East India Comixmy which, though for three decades it has ceased to be the governing 
power, still lives in the memorj- and affection of iho.se who served it/’ presented this 
interesting relic to the Secretary of State for India in Council (January, 1891J, Another 
reminder of the old armorial bearings may be noticed on many of the chairs brought 
from the East India House and still In use at the India Office, This is the crest, 
namely, the Hon with a crown in iiis [xiws—a figure which the irreverent youngsters 
of the Indian Navy used to denominate “The Cal and Cheese,” F\ 
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THE DESPATCH ANNOUNCING THE CAPTURE OF MADRAS. 


We have here a facsiniile of a letter despatched on October 17, 1746, from Fort 
St. David [a fortified settlement alxmt a hundred mites south of Madras and fifteen 
from Pondicheri), conveying to the Company the mortifying intelligence that Fort 
St, George—then their most imp>rtant establishment in India—had on the toth 
of the preceding month surrendered to a French force under the command of M. La 
Bourdon nai-s. 

The story of the events leading up to the capture is clear enough fn>m the 
despatch, and all that is here necessary is to add a ninning comment. The “ Mr. 
Barnet’* whose death is mentioned in the second paragraph w.as Commodore Barnet, 
whose ability and energy would probably have given a very different turn to the war 
had he not been thus prematurely remo\’ed from the scene. His successor, Commodore 
Peyton, though a clever se;iman, was unenterprising and overcautious, and the blame 
for the loss of Madras lies largely at his door. At the same time it must be admitted 
that he was much hampered by the crazy state of his squadron, especially his flagship, 
and by the difficulty of keeping the sea during the monsoon months. The French 
fleet with which he hxid a skirmish near Negapatam, while on his way to refit at 
'rrincomali, was composed of the nine vessels which La Bourdonnais had managed to 
fit tnit at Mauritius for the purpose of attacking the British settlements on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast. On .\iigust 6. having in the meantime refitted his ships. Peyton ztgain 
apiieared off Negapatani, ^vhere the French fleet was then lying. La Bourdonnais 
promptly put out and offered battle ; but his adversary would not accept the challenge, 
and after keeping in touch for three days the English sailed away without having 
effected anything. Emboldened by this, the enemy*s .squadron on August 18 anchored 
off Madnts and bombarded the fort and a shif)—the Prtvi^ess .\fnyy —^^vhich was lying 
under its guns; but this was only a raid and the P’rench withdrew after doing a very 
slight amount of damage. Five days later Peyton put into I'ulicat, thirty miles to the 
northwards, where he received intelligence of the attack which had been made on Fort 
St. George; instead, however, of proceeding at once to the theatre of operations, he 
sailed away to Bengal, on the plea that it was absolutely necessary again to refit his 
vessels. La Bourdonnais now determined to lose no time in striking his long 
meditated blow at the headc|uarters of British power in Somhern India. Prr>ceeding 
northwards with all the force he could collect, he landed some troops (about two 
thousand in all) at St, Thomd on September 4. and three tkiys later opened fire on 
Fort St. George from a mortar battery he had erected on the western side, while his ships 
cannonaded the eastern face. The Fort was very weak and the garrison a small one; 
and when on the 8th a fresh battery began to pijur In shells from the south, Mr. Morse, 
the Governor, despairing of relief from any quarter, decided to f>)3cn negotiations for 
surrender. After two conferences on the 9th and 10th, with a fresh bombardment 
between to hasten matters, articles of capitulation were signed; and on the afternoon 


of the latter day ilie Iinglish colours ^ve^e hauled dovvti—for the first time since the 
Fort was built, more tlian a century before—and the flag of the Bourbons floated 
proudly over our principal possession in the Hast, All the Company*s property was 
confiscated, and the garrison became prisoners of war; but the civilians were left at 
liberty on parole, and Bourdonnais undertook to restore the place upon paynient of 
a moderate ransom. I’his, however, did not at all meet the views of Dupieix, the 
French (iovernor'General, who promptly cancelled the agreement ; whereupon La 
Bourdonnais, after an angiy'' contention with his superior, departed with the remains 
of his fleet, which had been terribly shattered by the storm mentioned with such pious 
exultation in the despatch. Madras \vas left in the hands of M. Desprdmesnil (the 
“De Primincy" of the desfxitch), who was shortly afterwards superseded by M. Paradis. 
'I'he latter, under orders from r>upleix, sent Governor Morse and his chief ofiicials 
prisoners to l*ondicheri; whereupon several of their subordiitates, deeming themselves 
released from their parole by the annulment of the first treaty, slipped out of Madras 
and made their way to I’ort St. David. Among them was a young writer named 
Clive, who w'^is destined a few years later to make the French pay dearly for stirring 
up war in the Carnatic, 

To return to our des]Kitch. We find mention made of energetic remonstrances 
addressed to the Naisab on his pennittiitg the French to seize Madras, when not long 
before he had interdicted an intended attack on i^ondicheri by Commodore Barnet. 
I'he Fort St. David authorities intimated that they did not expect any decided action 
on the part of that ruler; but herein they did him an injustice, for as a matter of fact 
he despatched an army of ten thousand men to retake Madras. These, however, were 
easily defeated by the French, and departed quicker than they came. In the prognus- 
tication that Fort St. David would soon be attacked In its turn Mr, Tiinde and his 
colleagues \verc more correct. In December two expeditions were sent against that 
place, but—largely owing to the help afforded by the Nawab's troops—they were driven 
back without much difliculty. In the follovving March, after patching up a peiice wkh 
the natives, Duplclx sent Paradis to attack the Fort once more. This time, however, 
fortune favoured the British, for at the critical moment their fleet, now under the 
command of Admiral Griffin, made its welcome appearance, and at the first sight of 
this fortuiduble foe the French abandoned the enterprise and retreated to Pcmdicheri. 

It is scitrcely necessar)* to add iliat Madras remained in the hands of the French 
until the war was terminated for a time by the Treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle (October, 

174J8), under the terms of which all conquests \vere to lyc restored. 'I'lie retransfer u'as 
effected in August, 1749, when Fort St. George once more beaime the headquarters of 
the Hnglish on the Coromandel Coast, 
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Tllli TREATY OF ALLAHABAD. 


The tre^Lty aincluded at Allahabad on August i6, 1765, by which the Hng^lish 
restored to the Nawab VVa/ir of Oudh practically the whole of his territories, which 
had been conquered by the Company's forces under Sir Robert Fletcher and General 
Camac, is a landmark in Hritish-Indian history. "After the war of 1764 with the 
\'i;tier,'‘ writes Sir Alfred Lyall {Rise of fke British Dottiittiou in India), “it lay with 
the Company to choose between annexing, by right of conquest, some important 
districts situated on thoir north-western frontier, or attaching the V'izier to their 
interests by reinstating him in this tract of country, which he held by a very dubious 
title, and from which he might have been easily ousted. Lord Clive adopted without 
hesitation the latter alternative; he restored the districts to Ondh upon the grounds 
tliat every motive of sounti polity weighed against extending the territorial fjossessions 
of the Company, This decision, he found, 'disappointed the expectations of many, 
who thought of nothing but a march with the Emperor to Delhi. My resolution 
however was, and my hopes will be, to confine our assistance, our conquest, and our 
possessions to Bengal, Behar and Orissa. To go further is in my opinion a scheme 
so extravagantly ambitious and absurd, that no Governor and Council in their senses 
cm adopt it, unless the whole system of the Comjxmy s interest be first entirely new 
re-modelled.’ He therefore decided to maintain and strengthen Oudh as a friendiy 
JState interposed between Bengal and northern India. .\nd the barrier-treaty framed 
u]K>n this principle by tj>rd Clive constituted the basis of our foreign policy upon that 
frontier up to the end of the century." 

The Company's counterpart of the treaty (of which Mr. Griggs has secured an 
excellent facsimile) now hangs in the Library Reading Room at the India Office. The 
articles arc given both In English and in Persian, and are briefly as follows, 1 he first 
provides for "a perpetual and universal peace, sincere friendship, and firm union" 
between the contracting parties. The second guarantees mutual assistance in the 
event of an attack upon the dominions of either, the Nawab Wazir at the same time 
undertaking to defray any “extraordinary expence” incurred by the Company in 
supplying him with troops. By the third article the Oudh Nawab pledges himself to 
give no support or protection to Mir Kasim, the late Subadar of Bengal, or to the 
European adventurer known as Samni, “ the assassin (T the English " (at Patna) ; and 
also engages to deliver up any European deserters from the Company's army who 
may take refuge jn his territory. The fourth secures to the Mogul Emperor Kora 
and the portion of ,A,llahabad puivince then in his possession, “as a royal deme.sne for 
the support of his dignity and cxpences.’* By the fifth the Raja Biilwunt Sing, the 
ally of the English, is continuetl in his ramindaris of Benares, Ghazipur, etc., on 
condition of his paying to the Nawab Wazir the same revenue as l>efore. In the sixth 
the latter undertakes to pay to the Englisli fifty lakhs of rupees. In the following 
instalments: twelve lakhs in money and a deposit of jewels equivalent to eight lakhs 
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tijx>n the of the ircnty, five tiikUs a nionth later, and the remaining twenty-five 

hy monthly payiuents. the whole to be discharged within thirteen months from the 
date of the treaty, 'I'he seventh article arranges for the restoration of Benares anti 
other districts from November 27^ 1765, with the exception of the fortress of Cluinar, 
which is to be retained until the sixth article shall have been fully complied with. By 
the eighth the Na\vaS> ^\'azir permits the English Company to trade duty free through¬ 
out hts dominions; and the ninth secures a promise of indemnity for their native 
allies. The tcnlh provides for the evacuation of the t)udh territories by the Company‘s 
army on the execution of the treaty, except as regards the force necessary for the 
garrisoning of Chunar, or the iiiaintenance of a detachment at Allahabad for the pro¬ 
tection of the Empxjror, should the latter desire this. The eleventh and last formally 
pledges the contracting parties to the observance of the treaty and a mutual guarantee 
of its stipulations. The document is sigitetl and sealed by the Nawab Waair on the 
one part and by Lord Clive and General Carnac, acting as the representatives of the 
Nawab of liengal and the Hast India Company, on the other: and it is attested by 
Edmund Maskelyne (Clive's brother-in-law and lifelong friend). Captain Archibald 
Swinton. and tieorge \'ansittart (then Persian Translator) for tlie English, and Ijy 
Mirxa Kasim Khan, Raja Shiub Rat and Mir Mashala on the prt of the Nawab 
Wazin At the top is the stamp or seal of the Mogul Emjjcror, Shah ,'Mani II., in 
token of his approval and concurrence. It is perhaps worth noting that although the 
treaty was arranged early In August, care was apparently taken not to conclude it until 
the Emperor had made (on the 12th of that month) the important grant by which the 
Company acquired the diwani of the three provinces of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa. 

F. 
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A LETTER FROM LORD N'ELSON. 

The news that Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson had practically annihilated ^ 

Admiral limeys fleet in Aboiikir Bay w'as received by his fellow-countrymen in India 
not only with enthusiastie pride but with heartfelt relief: for it was well understood 
that in taking possession of Egypt General Buonaparte had his eyes as much on India 
as on lurkey, and it wits known that he was actually in correspondence with Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore, the bitterest and most powerful opponent of the firitish in the 
peninsula. How conscious Nelson himself was of the importance of his success to 
English interests in India is shown by the fact that, wounded as he was, his first care 
was to despatch an officer overland to Bombay with a letter to the Governor announcing 
the glad tidings. These, wc are told, came just in time to save a large outlay on the 
defences of EJombay (Douglas’s Bombay amt tVesiem India, vol. i, p. 391). 

Nelson's victory brought him many honours and rewards. The Sultan, the Tsar t 

and the King of Sardinia made him handsome presents. At home, his own sovereign 
gave him a barony, with an augmentation of arms, and Parliament voted him a pension 
of 2000/. a year for three lives. 1 he City of London ofifered a su’ord, and the Turkey 
Company presented him with a piece of plate. The Hast India Company was not 
behindhand in its testimony of gratitude. At a General Court of Proprietors held on 
March 20, J799. the subject was taken into consideration. The following is the official 
account of the proceedings; 

jMotion was made “That the Thanks of this Court be given to Rear Admiral 
Lord Nelson for the great ser\'ices he has rendered to the East India Company by the 
decisive \rictory obtained over the French Fleet near the Mouth of the Nile on the ist, 

2nd and 3rd of August last: and That this Court do recommend to the Court of 
Directors to take those Senices into their consideration, and present to Lord Nelson 
sonte valuable and appropriate acknowledgment in Testimony of the gratefut sense 
this Company entertains of the important benefits resulting to them from his Lord¬ 
ship's magnanimous ctniduct in that glorious Event." 

G\n amendment to the foregoing Motion was then proposed, by leaving out all the 
words after the u'ord [Acknowledgment] tn order to introduce the following words, 
vizt. [“ by the purchase of a Ser\lce of Plate, Sword, or other Emblem of similar 1 

description (as may be most acceptable to Lord Nelson) not exceeding the sum of Five "I 

thousand Guineas, and worthy of descending to his Family, as a Testimony of the ' 

grateful .“Uimiration of the East India Company for such glorious Atchtevemente.**] I 

* After some debate the amendment proposed was withdrawn by consent; and the ' 

Question being put, it was REsoLVi-n unam.mol-slv “That the Thanks of this Court be 
given to Rear Admiral Lord Nelson for the great Services he has rendered to the 4. 

East India Company by the decisive Victory obtained over the French LTeel near the 
Mouth of the Nile on the ist, 2nd, and 3rd of August last; and That this Court do 
recommend to the Court of Directors to take those Services into their consideration 
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and present to Lord Nelson some valuable and appropriate acknowledgment in 
Testimony of the grateful sense this Company entertains of the important benefits 
arising to them from hts Lordship*^ niagnantmous Conduct in that glorious Event,'”’ 

Feeing thus authorized by the stockholders, the Court of Directors acted with their 
wontetl liberality. At another Ceneral Court held on June 19, the Chairman acquainted 
tlie meeting that the Directors had on April 24 passed a resolution (here reproduced) 
requesting Lord Nelson's acceptance of the sum of ten thousand pounds, and that the 
India fioard had signified its approval of the grant. 

To the Chaimian. Sir Stephen Lushington, fell the pleasant duty of acquainting 
Lord Nelson with the Company's determination ; and we here reproduce the character¬ 
istic reply he received from the waraihearted seaman. The original letter—written of 
course with his left hand—now hangs, handsomely framed, in the Reading l-ioom of 
the India Office Library. 

The reference made by Nelson to his having at one time served in the Hast Indies 
will not e.scapc notice. On this subject little is known, except that it was very early in 
his career (October, 1773) that he sailed for the East in H.M.S. of twenty 

guns; that he remained there for about two years and a half, during which time he (in 
his own words) “visited almost every part of the East Indies from Bengal to 
Bussorah": and that then, his health having broken down completely, he was sent 
home in Dolphin under Captain Pigot, in so serious a condition that “had it not 
been for the attentive and careful kindness of that officer on the way Nelson w'ould 
never liave lived to reach his nati\'e shores.*' This, however, was not his only con¬ 
nexion with India. According to the late .Mr. James Douglas one of Nelson's 

brothers xwas in the IJombay Marine, and was murdered by some Malays w!io were 
afterwards hanged on Gibbet Lsland in Bombay Harbour; and Mr. Douglas further 
states (on the authority of Low's Indian Navy) that at one time Nelson himself, when 
in embarrassed circumstances, applied for the lucrative but comparatively inconspicuous 
post of Superintendent of the Bombay Marine. Had he succeeded in obtaining that 
position, how different the course of history- might have been 1 

F. 


* It appears thst in the course <rf the cichate another propo.<ial was inadt;. Sir Francis Baring called tltc 
attention of the a.‘sscmbl>' to the statues th.il graced the GeneraJ Court Room, and suggested that in lieu of 
making him a jwesent they should “ plate tJie Hero of the Nile bj* the side of the [{crocs of the Ganges ’* This 
proposition, however, failed to commend itself to the assembly. \Asiath‘ Annuai for 1798-99 p t62 J 
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THE ARMS OF MAILEVBURV COLLEGE. 


Haileybiiry College — perhaps the most famous of all the subsidiary institutions 
connected with the East India Company—may be said to have owed its inception to 
the Man|uess Wellesley, That sagacious and far-seeing Governor-General, himself no 
mean scholar, was struck by the necessity of educating the youths who. by the 
patronage of the Directors, ^vere drafted into a service where they would be ail led 
u[)on to occupy (often at a very early age) |>ostliotis of great responsibility and of the 
most varied duties; and with this end in view he in 1800 started at Calcutta a ‘'CoUeife 

■O 

of Fort William," to which all ‘'writers" were to lie sent on arrival to improve their 
English ^education and to be thoroughly grounded in the native languages. Lortl 
Wellesley, however, was in no great favour with the Directors, who ivere also alarmed 
at the anticipated expense: and they promptly vetoed the proposed erection of a special 
building for the College and whittled down the scheme to a mere course of instruction 
in the Imiian vernacuiars. Hut the necessity of doing something of the kind could 
not be dented; and before long the Company decided to found a college at some spot 
in the neighbourhood of London, to which tliose nominated to writerships might be 
.sent for preliminary training. For this purpose an estate at Haileybury in 1 fertford- 
shire was purchased in October, (805, at a cost of nearly 6,000/., and six months later 
Mr. William Wilkins (the architect of the National Gallerj^) was commissioned to erect 
a suitable building at an estimated outlay of 50,855/, The work was completed in 1809, 
and the College authorities, who had meanwhile carried on their duties in temporary 
tjLiarters at Hertford, then took possession of their new home. 

The histoiy of the College during the next half-century may be read in Memorials 
of Ohl Haifeybney, published in 1894 under the general editorship of Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams. 'Ihe list of lecturers and professors contains many well-known 
names — amongst them Sir James .Stephen; Sir James Mackintosh; Empson, after¬ 
wards editor of the Ed'mbnrgh Revimo\ Jeremie, who lx;came Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge and Dean of Lincoln; Henry Melvill, one of the most celebrated 
preachers of the day; Mai thus, author of the much-discussed essay on the pipulation 
question; and, among Orientalists, Alexander Hamilton, Edward liastwick, Charles 
Stewart, Erancis Johnson and SlrG. C. Ilaughton. The weak p<^int of the College 
was its want of discipline. Natiirally there were occasionally some black sheep among 
the Directors’ nominees; and e.xpulsioti — the only serious penalty—could seldom be 
maintained against the influence of the young culprit's friends at Leaden hall Street. 
This, however, was a minor blemish. On the whole the College did magnificent work, 
and its influence in raising the tone of the CoiTnxmy’s civil service was immense. 
Among the pupils who passeil through it were many who aftenvard.s became famous. 
A complete list of these cannot here be attempted, but we may mention, almost at 
random. Lord l^wretvce, E’dward Thomas, Henry Thoby Prinsep, llerwald Wake 
(the hero of Arrah), Brian Hodgson, Sir George Clerk, Sir b'rcdcrick llalliday, Sir 


Charles Trevelyan, Sir John Peter-Grant, Sfr W^illiam Muir, Sir William Grey, Sir 
Robert Montgomer)’, Sir P-dward Clive Ba^dey, Sir Steiiart Baylcy, Sir John Strachey, 
Sir Richard Fcmpld, Sir Bartle Prerc, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Auckland Coivnii, and 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams. 

The end of the College came but a short time before the Company itself closed its 
career as an administrative body. In 1S54 npjKnntmehts to the Indian civil service 
were thrown open to competition ; but for two years longer those who were thus 
appointed were still required to go through the Haileybury course. In July, 1855, 
however, an Act was passed, declaring that no person slioukl be admitted to the 
College after Januaiy. (856. and that the institution itself should be discoiUiiiucd not 
later than January 31, 1858. In obedience to this decision the College closed its 
doors at the end of the winter tenn of 1857, The property.- was disposed of by auction 
in August, 1861, realising a sum of 15.200/. j and in the following year the building 
commenced a new career as the home of a jmblic school, which is still houdshing. 

The document here reprt>duced is an e.\emplification, under the hands and seals 
of Garter, Clareiiceux anti Norroy Kings of Arms, and bearing date .March 21, iSby, 
of the arms which had been assigned to the m\v College by warrant from llis Majesty 
dated the 4tli of the preceding December. These, it will be seen, were simply the anus 
of the hast India Company with an augmentation of a chief bearing an olive branch 
between two open books. The Company's motto i\'as adopted, and also Its crest, with 
the variation, in the latter case, that the lion was crowned and held a scroll instead of 
a Cl own In its paws. I he unusual privilege of supporters was conceded, these being two 
lions, as in the Company’s a>at. but crowned and without the banners of St. George. 
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THIi OLD EAST INDIA HOUSES. 

The five views here given of the Company's lieadc|uartcrs at successive periods 
have been described in detail by Sir George Hirdwood in bis introductioit, and nothing 
need be added here. They depict for us: (t) Crosby House, the Company's home from 
1621 to 163S [the demolition of this magnificent building (to be re-erected, it is hoped, 
in Chelsea} will be fresh In the reader's recollection]: (2) Craven House, in LeadenhalJ 
Street, to which they removed In 1648: (3) the building substituted In 1726: (4) the 
East India House as refronted at the close of the eighteenth century, and as it remained 
(with a slight addition) down to its destruction in 1S61. 

To make the series complete, we .should need views of: (1) Sir Thomas Smythe’s 
house in Philpot Lane, which the Company made their headquarters down to 
1621 : and (2} Sir Christopher Clitheroe's mansion in Leadenhall Street, which they 
occupied from 1638 to 1648. Unfortunately, however, no representation -(jf either 
building can be discovered. 
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Crosbv Mouse, from an old fiunt. 
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PLANS OF THH EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


This set of six plans {indudiiig that showing the surrounding district) has been 
reproduced from the series circulated with the forms of tender issued in i86f. when the 
site and buildings in Leaden hall Street were offered for sale. H hese were prepared by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Matthew) Digby WyatL and his assistant, Mr. George Lufkin. 

The plans of the several floors give us much interesting informalion regarxling the 
parts of the building allotted to the various departments. Entering by the main 
portico, the visitor would find himself in a circular vestibuk, from which a passage on 
the left would take him to part of the fiinious museum. Opposite to him would Ije a 
long corridor leiiding to the back of the building. Proceeding along this and pssing 
another room devoted to museum purpirscs. he would meet a cross corridor which 
would bring him out by the General Court Room, formerly the Sale Room, lighted 
from the top and from sonie windows on the north side. Communicating w'ith this 
was the Directors' Court Room, which looked out into large central courtyard. 
Round the latter were grouped the Chairman's Room, the apartment allotted to the 
Deputy Chainnan, and the Military and lievenue Committee Rooms, The Fimmce 
Committee Room was farther back and looked into a smaller yard. There was a third 
portion of the museum at the norlh-w'estern comer. The rest of the floor was given 
up to various offices, lighted by five or six other yards or areas. 

On the first floor the east side was mainly cjccupied by the Accountant-General 
and his clerks, the south .side by the Military Department, and the west by the ofhees 
of the Secretary^ and the Extra SecreLary. The second floor was occupied by the 
Examiner's Department, the Registry, the Library and Museum, the Statistical Office, 
and the Secret Department. On the top floor we find the Marine Deixirtmeni, another 
portion of the Museum^ the lithographic offices, the book rooms, and the apartments in 
which lived the Head i)oorkeeper and his assistants. The basement was given up to 
cel Ians, filled largely vvith records of all sorts. 

The general plan of the Hast India House and neighbourhood calls for little 
comment, though it will prove of considerable interest to those who know the neigh¬ 
bourhood anti can recognise the changes that have taken place therein since i86i. We 
may note, however, that the thick black line on the western .side (coloured green in the 
original plan) represents "East India House Passage,”which then led from Lcadenhall 
Place into I-eadenhall Street, W'hen the East India Company in [830 purchased from 
the City of London a piece of ground to complete their building at the south-western 
angle, they covenanted to keep this passage in good repjiir for the free and uninterrupted 
use of the public at all limes for ever thereafter. Of course the property could only be 
sold subject to this right of way; but subsec|uently the purchasers came to terms with 
the City authorities and were allowed to close the passage, the present East India 
Avenue through the centre of the new building Ixnng accepted as a sufiiderit substitute. 



The passage, ho\v'ever, ivas not built upon, except at the Leaden hall Street end, and 
may still be seen from Leatlenhall Place. 

'rhe piece of ground marked A, at the nortli-^^esterii corner of the Company's 
premises, was the site of a house Ijelonging to a family named Cock, the purchase of 
which co.st a great deal of trouble and occupied a period of over forty years. I'he 
negotiations began in 1815. and eleven years later had progressed so far that the 
Company tcx)k possession and pulled down the premises, the purchase money having 
been invested in stock in the names of certain trustees agreed upon by both sides, until 
the necessary legal formalities should be completed. Owing, however, to the numl^er 
of persons interested in the purchase money, to some of them being absent in India, 
and to other causes, the conveyance was not made n(jr the money paid over until 1856. 
The Company's title was therefore a very recent one: hence the necessity of dis^ 
tinguishing this particular |K)rtion of ground in the plan. 
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of t«e East Imdu House in Lcaornhali. Stk&t, iS^S. 
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Plan showing the Site ot' the East India Mousa, with the adjagent LocAumEBtrj 1 
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FIans of THtt East Inema House in LKAnKNHAi,u Street^ 1658. 



















































































SOME NOTABLE MANTELPIECES. 


The next four plates are all of mantelpieces which once sttxjcl in the East India 
House but now adorn tJie office of the Secretar)' of State for India. 

Our first illustration shows the handsome marble mantelpiece which W'as brought 
from the Directors' Court Room at Le;idenhall Street and set up in the Council Room 
of the new office. I'he beautiful centre panel which is its chief feature was executed by 
Michael Rysbrack, whose name is faintly traced on a rock in the foregrouiHl 'f'fie 
subject is the trite one of Britannia, seated by the ocean, accepting the homage of 
India, while behind stand female figures typifying Asia and Africa, the former leading 
a camel, the latter a lion. In a prominent position on the right is a river-god, repre¬ 
senting the Thames. In the background a man is handling a bale of goods, and a 
ship is seen in the distance. 

The next mantelpiece, though handsome and dignified, needs no sjiecial mention, 
except perhaps to record the fact that it formerly stood in the Liljmrj' of the East 
India House. It now graces what is known as the Revenue Committee Rixmi, which 
is familiar to most Anglo-Indians as being the scene of their interviews with the 
Medical Board of the Indhi Office. 

The other two mantelpieces selected for illustration are in the I'inance Com¬ 
mittee Room. Both arc of plain design, and both are said to have been in the Museum 
at I^adenhall Street, More worthy of attention than either are the two jxjdestal 
clocks which iwe shown in the second plate. These are of a very striking Chippendale 
pattern, and were made for the East India Company by .^yns^vorth Thwaites about 
1760. One is a timepiece j the other shows the day of the week and month and the 
phases of the moon (formerly also the direction of the wind, having been connected 
with a vane on the roof of the liast India House). At the break-up of the Company’s 
home, the two got separated, and <inly the former was brought to the India Office. 
Years aftenvards, however, Mr. Bertnim Currie, who, as Chairman of the b'inance 
Committee of the Council of India, had often con.sultcd the timepiece, met with the 
companioji clock someu'here on the Continent, purchased it, and presentetl it to tlie 
India Office. 

The picture above the fireplace in the last illustration also deserves a brit?f notice. 
It |jortrays the first Napileon in his coronation robes, and is to a large extent a copy 
of Gerard's famous painting now at Versailles. It stoexJ in the Librarian’s room at 
the East India House, and Marshal Soult, who saw it there in 1838, is said to have 
been moved to tears by its striking likeness of his old master. Round this picture 
grew up an extraordinary legend, viz. that it was on its way to India as a present from 
the Emperor to his ally, Tipu Sultan of Mysore, \^'hen the vessel entrusted with it w;ls 
attacked and captured after a hard fight by an East Indiamaii, which bore the picture 
back in triumph to England and delivered it to the Directors. This story uiis gravely 
repeated for years to visitors, none of whom seems to have jointed out that Napoleon 



did not biioome Kmptror till five years after Tipu had been slain, and that, as a matter 
of fncl, the canvas ts plainly dated 1813—fourteen years after Tipu’s death. On search 
being made in the records the true, hut far more commonplace, story came to light. It 
wraa then shown that the portrait was painted by J. li, Borely to the order of the 
Municipal Council of Montpellier, who intended it for the decoration of their hall, in 
which it was accordingly placed in .A.ugust, 1813. The following year, howev'er, saw 
the dept>sition of the illustrious subject and the restoration of the Bourbons. There¬ 
upon the Council took down the picture and returned it to the artist, who had not yet 
received his fee. In his hands it remained for fiAc years, when Mr. John Mangles, a 
London merchant, who happened to be at Montpellier, took a fancy to it, and struck a 
bargain. After keeping it for some little time he. towards the end of 1820, offered it 
to the Hast India Compiiny, a body with whom he had extensive dealings; and they 
accepted it with many thanks. 

■AiKither office legend, w^hich may have had some basis In fact, Is to ihe effect that 
Napoleon III. much admired this portrait of his great predecessor and desired to 
possess it; and that his gift to the Company in 1856 of the portraits of himself and his 
amsort. which now hang on the main staircase at the India Office, though nominally 
made in recognition of the Company's contributions to the Paris Hxhibition, was really 
a bid for the coveted picture. 
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Tllli INNER COURT OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 


As stilled on p. 46, the exterior of the India Office was the work of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, with but slif^ht assistance from his colleague, Sir Matthew Digby W^yatl. To 
make matters even, the arrangement of the interior was left mainly In the hands of 
the latter; and in particular he was permitted to work his will unchecked on the 
inner court, which lights the Council and Committee Rooms, besides some suIj- 
ordinatc parts of the building. The result can hardly be considered satisfactory, for in 
spite of the richness and variety of materials emplf>yctl—Foriland stone, red and grey 
granite, Della Robbia ware, mosaics, tiles, etc.—the general effect is heavy and taste¬ 
less. Something simpler and moTTc festntined wnuld have Iwcn more in keeping with 
the tjulet dignity of the rest t>f the t 

In the view here given we are looking at the south-eastern angle and part of the 
southern side. 'I he court measures I to feet long by 62i broad, anil its height is 
about 80 feet. It was covered in. shortly after its completion, with a huge glass roof, 
of which the ends (with much of the ornamental work) ^vcre subsetiuenlly removed to 
admit more light and air. Only a small portion of this riHDf is shown in the phtjlo- 
graph. though some more of it may be seen rcUccled in the upper windows. Thu 
general design of the court consists tff three stories of engaged columns and piers 
supporting arches, the lowest range being of the Doric, the middle of the Ionic, and 
the top of the Corinthian order. Immediately under the roof is an ornamental 
balustrade, standing on a deep cornice; and underneath that again we have a series 
of scroll shields on projections crowning the pillars. Each of these shields bnears a 
letter or a figure, and on reading these in order round the court, commencing at the 
north-eastern angle, they are found to form the inscription: this court was uuu.t 
A. i>. 1866. M. «>- wYArr, ARCHiTKcr. The top range of arches have In their recesses 
a series of busts—*twenty-elght in number—of Anglo-Indian worthies, from .Admiral 
Watson down to the heroes of the Mutiny, each bust having for background an 
escallop shell with branches of oak and laurel on either side, A 1 x>ve the centre range 
is a frieze of tiles and mosaics, with at intert'al.s a .small portrait of yiieen Mcloria 
or the badge of the Star of India. In the S|jaiidrel5 are Della Robbia panels, display¬ 
ing the Cross and the Crescent. The bottom story has also a frieze, this time of 
Della Robbia ware, while the spandrels are decorated with fluted discs. At the four 


angles of the court arc niches filled with statues, representing the more distinguished 
of the Governors-Gcneral of Bengal, with the addition of Lord Clive. 'Fhc hvo visible 


in our photograph are, on the ground floor, the Man|uess of Hastings, and alxrvc him 
Lord Teignmouih, better known by his former name of Sir John Shore. Just over 
Lord Hastings* head is a sculptured panel in high relief, depicting the Sikh chiefs 
laying down their arms before Sir Waller Gilbert in March, 1849, at the close of the 
second Sikh vv^ir; ami close to this is another panel with tljs Lordships coat of arms. 
Loril Teigmnouth’s escutcheon is just above him, while in a neighbouring panel is a 
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toy with a scroll bearing his motto. Finally, attention may be direct^ to *e 

balustraded terrace-walks which, at the time when Utis phob^raph 

divided into sections the floor of the courtyard. This feature as 

ornamental marble floor of uniform level having raently tuted. T d 

this, we nuty mention, arc capacious and well-vent.lated cellars, m 

the greater part of the many thousands of volumes of records taken oter from the 

East India Company or since accumulated. ^ -n t s. 

This court has twice been the scene of brilliant festivities, wi 

remembered by those who ^vere privileged to take part m thm, le s ^ ^ 

was on July 19, 1867— Just after the completion of the building- when a ^ 

given by the^Secretary of State (Sir Stafford Northcote) to the Sultan of Turkey, at 
which 'I'heir Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Princess Alice wert _ 

fhe other took^>lace"o^ July 4. when the Indian 

who had come to thb country for the Coronation were received by 1 hs Ro>al Highness 
the present Prince of AVales, acting on behalf of His Majesty, who was unable to 

attend owing to his unfortunate illness. 
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THE EXTERiUK OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 


When in 1858 ihc Act for the Better Government of India transferred to a newly- 
created Secretary of State the powers and duties of botli the Hast India Company and 
the Board of Control, at the same time amalgamating their establishments, it became 
evident that a special building would have to be erected to accommodate the depart¬ 
ment thus formed. The offices in Cannon Row, Wc-stminster, which had sufficed for 
the Hoard, were far too small for tlie new body; while that a Secretary of State should 
have his headquarters in the City of I.oridon was quite out of the question. It was 
sexm decided, therefore, that an India Office should be built at Westminster on a 
portion of the piece of land, lying between Charles Street and Downing Street, which 
had been aapiired by Government in connexion vvith a project for rebuilding the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices and erecting a new War Office. This plan was now 
nuxlified. The ideii of moving the W'ar Department from Pall Mall was abandoned, 
and it was determined that the new India Office should occupy the ground thus made 
available, namely, that iKution of the site which faced Parliament Street, where now 
the Home Office stands. As the Foreign and India Offices were to fonn one building, 
it was resolved to employ for the latter the architect already engaged for the former; 
and accordingly at the beginning of 1859 Mr. (afterwards Sir) G. Gilbert Scott was 
entrusted vvith the task of designing the new home of the Secretary of State for India, 
\Vith him was assoclatecl (for this purpose) Mr. (later Sir) Matthew Digby Wyatt, who 
was then the Clerk of the W’orks at the India Office. 

The design of the new buildings became the subject of a long and impassioned 
controversy, which was known as *' the Hattie of the Styles,” Scott's accepted plan 
was fora Gothic building: but there was at that time a certain reaction against that 
style, and the new Houses of Parliament were held up as terrible examples of how 
inconvenient internally such a building could be. Gothic, it was said, vras all very 
well for churches or halls, but tjuite out of place for other pur|>oses. Amongst others, 
Lt)rd Palmerston took this view, and with his usual emphasis declared in Parliament 
that the proposal was equivalent to “going back to the dark ages for a building which 
ought to belong to the limes in which we live," At this date (February. 1859) 
Palmerston was in opposition, and his opinions on the subject did not ap^jear to be of 
vital imporUmce: but when, five months later. Lord Derby’s Government was over¬ 
turned .and Lord I’almerston became Prime Minister, the case assumed a different 
asjject Scott was required to submit a fresh design in the Italian style. He complied, 
after some opposition, by producing a semi-Byzantine elevation, with details drawn 
from the early V'^enetian palaces. This was in turn rejected; and in September, i860, 
Scott was plainly tolil that he must either prepare a design more in accordance with 
Lord Palmerston's ideas or submit to hav’C his appointment cancelled. About the 
same time it was settled that, as Sir Charles W^ood was not satisfied with the proposed 
site, the India Office should be erected on the other side of the F'orelgn Office, with 
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frontages to the Park and Charles Street. This involved the demolition of the State 
Paper Office, w hich then stootl at the upper end of Duke Street. 

At this point Scott was strongly inclined to throw up his task in disgust. Dfgby 
Wyatt and other friends, however, persuaded him to abandon this idea, urging that it 
was manifestly the right of hts employcr-s to prescribe the style in which the building 
should (jc erected. Me therefore set to work afresh, and succeeded in producing a 
round-arched Italian design which gave complete satisfaction. Of this he writes 
{I^ccoIl(.t.{iOfis, p. 200) ■ The India Office externally was wholly my design, though I 

had adopted an idea as to its grouping and outline suggested by a sketch of Mr. Digliy 
Wyatts. This 1 thought very excellent, although in his own drawing he had done 
but little Justice to the conception. Lord Palmerston highly approved of the design, 
and it passed the Hou-se of Commons in the session of i86j, after a very stout fiMn 
by the Gothic party." 

The controversy having thus been settled, the erection of the building was begun, 
the contractors being Messrs, Smith and Taylor, who completed their task in the 
summer of 1867. The material employed externaMv was Portland stone, sparingly 
relieved by inlayings of red and w'hite granite. The 'building stands on rather more 
than an acre of ground, and has a general height of 95 feet, though the tower rises to 
140 feet and the top of the flagstaff is 45 feel higher still. 

The view here given of the Office as seen from the Park omits the tower, which is 
the most striking feature of the building: but the main fa^de is clearly shown. To 
the extreme left (of the spectator) two of the windows of the Secretary of State's room 
on the first floor may be distinguished. The balcony above is obscured by the pro¬ 
jecting boughs of a tree. The statues between the windows on the second floor are 
emblematic female figures, and the groups of river gods and attendants seen at the 
ings are intended to repre.sent the Ganges and the Indus res[>ectively. The eight 
stotues which grace the comers of the central facade are those of the eight Goveraors- 
C/eneral of India down to Lord Lawrence, who was in office when the building wms 
finished. The hvo top figures on the left are Lord William Beniinck and Lord Auck¬ 
land, while those below are Lord Dalhousie and I^rd Canning. On the other side are 
seen Lord Hardinge and (underneath) Lord Elgin ; the remaining two—f.ords Eilen- 
borough and Uwrence—are not sho^vn in the photogniph. At the extreme right 
appear the steps leading down from Charles Street. 
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A LETTER F'ROM Mks. DANIEL DRAPER, 

Dated 'rKi.LTCHUKRy, Aprii-, 1769. 

This letter, now [1908] in the liritish Museum, from Sterne's Eliza," was lent to 
me [iSgo] for reproduction in the Journai 0/ Ifidian Art for Jaiiiiarj^ i8gi, by Col. 
Francis Grant, formerly of the 5th i^iiicers, who purchased it—for just y/fej—of Mr. 
Edward Daniell, the well-known book-seller of 53 Mortiiiier Street. 

The document is of considerable interest, for it not only affords a clue to the 
identibcation of the parentage of Mrs, Daniel Draper, but illustrates, in a familiar 
manner, a critical time in the history of the Hriti.sh conquest of the Deccan—the 
close of " the lirst w'ar in Mysore," 

Ilydcr Alt had made himself master of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Mysore in 
1760-1 ; and in (766 invaded Calicut, when the last of the Zamonns of that petty 
state burned himself in his palace to avoid capture. On this a confederacy against the 
usurper was formed by the Mahrattas with the Nizam of Hyderabad, into which the 
Madras Government were drawn, through their treaty with the Nizam. But Hyder 
.AH not only bought off both the Mahrattas and the Nizam, but induced the latter to 
join him against the English. Thus, without warning, Col, Joseph Smith, who com¬ 
manded the contingent supplied by the Madras Government, suddenly found himself, 
with only 7,000 men and t6guns, opposed by an ovenvhelming native force of 70,000 
men and too guns. He, however, routed them with a terrible slaughter and took 60 
of their guns. The Nizam at once sued for peace, signed in 1768, The terms 
stipulated that the English should occupy a portion of the Carnatic Balagbat [literally 
“ AbovC'Chat," the table-land of Mysore], and accordingly, while Col. Jiniith entered 
the Baramahal [“Twelve Forts"] of Mysore [now the Salem District of the Madras 
Presidency], an auxiliary force, far too small for the purpose, was sent from Bombay to 
Tellicherry to invade the Mysorean plateau from the west. The Bombay Expeclition 
was at first very fortunate, destroying Hyder AH’s and capturing Mangalore and 
Honore. But on the advance of his army they had hastily to abandon these places, 
leaving their sick and wounded behind Ihenu Col. Smith, howev'er, had been most 
successful in the Baramahal, and in spile of Hyder Ali s reconquest of the Malabar 
Coast, up to the walls of Tellicherry, he was glad to sue for jieacc. This the Madras 
Government foolishly refused; and, at the same lime, still more foolishly superseded 
Col. Smith, His successor in six weeks lost all that had previously been gained; 
when the Madras Government Iiurriedly replaced Col. Smith in his command. But it 
was tocj late. Hyder All, by forced marches, unexpectedly appeared before Fort 
St, George; and there, on the basis of an alliance against the Mahrattas, dictated to 
the vacillating tk>vernment of Madras the terms of a most humiliating peace, tn April, 
J769. Harry V^erelst was then Governour of Bengal, 1767-9; Charles Bourchier of 
Madras. 1767-70; and Thomas Hodges of Bombay, 1767-71. 
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Such are the surrounding circumstances of Mrs. Drapers tetter, dated frojii 
*'Telliclierry, April, 1769," 

Tellicherry, on account of facilities its port aftordetl as a centre of the pepper and 
cardamar[i trade of Malaiiiir, had been the seat of one of tlie Company’s j 'actories from 
t683. TJie i'actory was reduced in 1766 to a Residency; but the place again became 
of the first importance to the Company during the wars tvith Hyder Ali and his son 
Tippu-Sahib. as the basis of operations from the Malabar Coast against the Carnatic. 
'■Mount Dilly,’’ mentioned in the letter, in Portuguese .Monte d'Hli, is the Malabari 
E/i-Mah, i,e, " High Mountain,’' famous in medieval times as a prominent landmark 
to ships approaching India from the west 

The GratvUh; by which the present letter was sent liome, was an Kast India- 
iiian ” of 499 tons, commanded by Captain Purnet Abercromby, and the India Ofhee 
Records show' that slie arrived in the Downs, on her second return voyage from 
".Madras and Hombay," on the 3rd of November, 1769. The letter is endorsed as 
having been received by the jk-tsdii to whom it was addressed, the 5th idem. Who 
that i>erson was does not appear. J-Ie was interested in some one of the baptismal 
name of Stephen : and may possibly have been Mr. Daniel Dra]>er’s great friend, 
Commodore James of the Indian Marine, who was on the Bombay station from 1747 
to 1759: when lie returned to England, enriched with the booty t>f Sevemdroog, anti 
became Chairman of the East India Company, CTOvernour of Dreenwich Hospital, an 
.M.R, and a baronet. He died in 1782. Mrs. James was Miss Gtxldard, daughter and 
co^heiress of Edward Goddard, of St. .Anne’s, Westminster. 

Mrs. Daniel Draper ^^■as born at Anjeiigo, 5 April, 1744; and CoL Welsh, in his 
Military Rt'mmisccnces. published in 1830, records how, when ^dsit^ng the place, he 
carried off, as a memorial of her, two or three pieces of oyster shell, or " mother of 
pearl,” from the broken windows of her house there, I quote this from Mr. James 
Douglas's delightful book, Roitmi aboni Bombay, in which he condenses in a short 
chapter at) the hitherto known facts of this fascinating lady's romantic career. It has 
always hitherto been said that her parentage was unknown ; but her mention in the 
letter of "Tom Whitehill, my kind uncle," affords a clue, ivhich I must leiive others, 
having more leisure than myself, to work out.* A little lower clown she names " fack 
VV'hitehill ... at Madras"; and he can be none other than John Whitehill, who was 
acting ftovemour of Madras in t777-7S, and again in J780. when, on account of ihc 
incompetency he shewed in his dealings with the Nizam and Hyder .Ali, he was 
peremptorily di.smisscd by W'arrcn Hastings. 

Mr. Daniel Draper, ^vho entered the Company’s service in 1749, and was at 
Gombroon in [751. married “Eliza" on the zSth July, 1758, and went with her to 
England in 1765. He returned to India alone in 1765. she following him in 1767, in 
the East India Company's ship the Earl a/ C/tat/mm, which, 1 find from the India 
Office Records, sailed from the Downs 3rd April, 1767. and was lost on her ieturn 
voyage to England, [3th October. 1768- This was the period of “ Eliza’s" corres|XJniience 
with Sterne, with whom she became acquainted at the house of the James's In London. 
Mr. James Douglas says that the Drapers lived in Bombay, at Beivcderc or Mazagon 
House, continuously from 1768 to 1772. But the present letter proves that they were 

' Thd clue wa-s worked oul tu Mr. Sidney Lee's iuticlc on Sterne, published, 1898, in ihe Dictionnry of 
National Biography , where Elm is shewn to be the daughter of May Sclatcr of the tiombay Civil Service wlii> 
hild a ^!iss WhitiidiiJI. ’ 
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both at Tellicherr)' m 1769, while “ Eliza’s Tree/’ which was to be seen at Masulipatam, 
until it was unfortunately washed away by the cyclone of 1864, seems to indicate that 
at some time the Drapers must have been stationed on the Coromandel Coast. In 
1772 Eliza eloped, out of one of the upper windows of Belvedere, with Sir John Clark 
of the Royal Navy; and in 1778 died, aged 35, at Bristol; where a monument in the 
Cathedral commemorates her "genius and benevolence”; but not the bewitching httle 
woman's pitiful folly. Mr. Draper himself returned jjermanently to Europe in 1782. 

Mrs. Draper's attack on Govemour Hodges is fully justified by his half-hearted 
support of the ex|>edition sent from Bombay to lellicherry; and her references to his 
Hindu astrologer are deeply interesting. Mr. James Douglas has much to say about 
this man, He had many years before said that Hodges would be Govenvour of Bombay. 
He also prophesied that the night of the 22nd of February. 1771, would be dangerous 
to his master, and the ne,xt morning Hodges w'as found sitting up in his bed, with his 
forefinger on his lips, as if enjoining silence, stark dead. 

Col, Pemble, the husband of the " Louisii" of the letter, was James Pemble, who 
as a Major commanded under Monro at the battle of Buxar, 23rd October, 17641 und 
was subsetjuently transferred to the Bombay Presidency. He became a Lieut.-Col. in 
1767, and commanded the Bombay troops in Malabar in 1769' civilian, Mr, 

Banister, I have found no trace. 

The epistolary use by Mrs, Draper of the name *' Mount Dilly." so late as 1769, is 
a little remarkable. "Cooly boats,” " Malawaiis,” " Madrasers,” and " gloriously 
hated,” are epithets and phrasings new to me. '* Phesendars ” i.e. " Fazendars,” w'ere 
originally the collectors, or rather farmers, of the King’s taxes under the Portuguese, 
They resembled the Zamindars under the Mahomedan administration. Later the term 
came to mean "superior landlord,” but now it is applied, as a high-sounding compli¬ 
ment, to any cultivator of Portuguese extraction; just as among the Hindus and 
Mahomedans the term zauitudfiy is now used of the pettiest landowners. 

In conclusion, I may add that under Col. Smith served the Col. Donald Campbell 
whom Eliza Draper desired to marry to Sterne's daughter Lydia. This letter indeed 
strikes the key-note of a capital historical novel of the English in India in the 
eighteenth century. ^ 
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THE rRESHiVTATION AND CONSECRATION OE COLOL RS. 

Th«. uvo i.ho,<«hronu^..ph.are reproduction, frour 
bv Henn- Mnttheu-s bunging in the Militurj- Comnuttee ’^'’7" “ 

' rhe first uainlino is of the lute Honourable East Indu Compan> s sctonu 
Re-riment ^ Royal E^t India Volunteers, taken .m the spot, while reviving the.r 
colours from the hands of Udy Jane Dundas [daughter of the then "”>7- 

toun uiu] vrife of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas. President of the India Hoard], _ 
Lo d’s crirkct Ground, li^' le Bone, on the ayth of July, .797 i 
depicts the presentation, by luidy Jane Dundas. after the consecration o ^ 77’ ^ 

colours to tie I-hird Regiment of the Comptm/s Volunteers on the agth of June, 

Wiih rcTerenL to the first painting. I quote the following paragraph fron. the 

Mamiiiir Chnmkk of the a8th of J uly, 1797 " Vestcrday noon the and Regiment 

S . 1 * I Pnrket tirouiltl under the 

East India Volunteers were reviewed in Lord s Cricket ‘•■'oo'W- 

t e^hS: aher 

IbHrarl rMoruington. Mr. Ihtt. Mr. Dundas, Mr. Anstruther, and a number of other 

"‘’‘’ThTj*««V,,f ChroHide of Monday, the ist of July, .799. also giye.s an 

the presentation f,( their colours to the Third Regiment, on the previous S^urdaj. 

“ rhe Third Reginnmt of Royal East India Volunteers received their colours on 

Sarerdav last from the hand of Lady Jane Dundas. m L'”'''®/:!‘7wion"rre in the 
driaiing very favourable, a number of ladies and gentlemen of d'stmrt*™ were 1 n tl e 

i;Tsttru“==" -S-"" --rk 

Jte Str^ rite three Regiments of Royal East India Volunteers tamipnse one 
‘"““Thl'^rn— notices, extending over twenty years, of the three 

regiments of the Honourable Company's Royal East India \olunteers. an tie o o« 

‘"“Ta!)^ri'^^'‘:-'"SvTd unanimously that the following plan for more 
ff rre div securing *e Warehouses of the Con.i>any against haaard from Insurrecuon 
T. i be adopted provided the same meet the approbation of Government. Hiat 
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be selected from the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Directors, The Commissioned 
Dfticers from the officers of the [ndia House, the Adjutants excepteil, and the non¬ 
commissioned Officers and Privates from the Assistant Elders, Commodores, and 
Laborers \sic, thus anticipating the abominable spelling of late Census forms] belong¬ 
ing to the Company's warehouses, with the exception of Sergeant-Major or such other 
non-commissioned officers as the Court may see necessary," 

“ The officers to have Commissions from His Majesty, but no pay. The non¬ 
commissioned Officers and Privates to have no levy money, and to have no addition 
to their present pay unless called out on duty, when they are to have one shilling for 
extra work from the Company, as is ttou^ ttsturf. The Company to find clothing i 
Government to find arms. . . To be liable to be called to any part in London, or within 
the environs of London, by order from Mis Majesty, or by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Middlesex, or by the Lord Ueutenancy [j/V] of Ltuulon, or by the Lord Mayor of 
I,OTulon, for the suppression of Riots and Tumults. . , The Officers to have Regimentals 
of Scirlct, turned uj) with Black, Buff Waistcoats and Breeches. The Company's arms 
and motto on their Ciorgct. ^>‘1 ttspich R^gis ti Semr/us ylngUa^. The buttons to Imve 
the Company's crest, a lion, and ' Hast India Company ‘ as inscription. The ITivates 


to have a Jacket. Leather Cap, and Black Stock, until disciplined, when they will have 
a proper Parade Uniform," 

“ That the I’idd Officers be elected by Ballot in the Court from such Gcntleineu 


as chuse to volunteer.'’ 


September 7, 1796:—David Scott, Esq., Chairman, appointed Colonel of the 1st 
R<^iment; and Hugh Inglis. Esq,, of the 2nd Regiment. The latter, afterward Sir 
Hugh Inglis, is probably the “Captain English" of the Aloming Chrauhle extract of 
28th July, 1797. 

September 14, 1796;—the following officers appointed;—The ist Regiment—Sir 
Lioneil Darell, Bart., Lt.-Col.; Charles Mills, Esq.. Lt.-Col. ; Robert Thornton, Esq., 
.Major; Stephen Williams, Lsq., Major. The ztid Regiment—William Hensley, Esq. 
[afterward Sir W^illiam Hensley]. Lt.-Col,; .\bmliam Kobarts, Hsq., Lt.-Col.; 1 Ion. 
William Elphinstone, Major; Thomas Theophilu.s .Metcalfe, Hsq„ Major. On the 
25 <.)ctober following George Woodford Thellussoii was appointed a Major to the 
and Regiment. 

.May 23, 1798:—His M:ijest3*'s acceptance of the services of the Company's isl 
and 2nd Regiments notified. 

.April 10, 1799 - resolved that each Ideid Officer of the Company's three Regi¬ 
ments of Royal Hast India Volunteers be furnished with a copy of a publication by 
Mr. Ackerman of the Royal Volunteers in their respective uniforms. 

October 21, 1801 a letter read from Lord Hobart, stating that in consequence 
of the ratification of the Preliminary Articles of I’eace, he is commanded to e.xpress 
His Majestys “deep and lasting sense of the steady attachment to our c.stiiblished 
constitution, and of that Loyalty, Spirit, Perseverance, which had been manifested by 
the several corps of Yeomaniy and Volunteers In every part of the Kingdom," and 
raiuestcd to communicate a copy of this letter to the commanding ofticers of each 
battalion <jf the Royal Ea,st India V'^oUinteers. to be read to their respective corps w'hen 
next asseniblctl. 

5 ' t802. 'letter read from the Isecretary to the Speaker enclosing a cop^'^ of 
the Thanks of the House of Commons to be communicated to the Honourable East 
India Company's Wjlunteer Corps. 
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May 26, [802:—the three Regiments reduced by ballot to 400 Rank and I-de 
each, anil the Artiller>' Corps, of which this is the first notice I have found disbanded, 

Jnne 8, 1803:—the three Regiments placed upon their original establishment 01 
500 Rank and File each: and the Artillery Company rc-esmbUshed; also a milibir)- 
guard established for the additional security by night of the Company’s W arehouses 
and Armories in New Street. 

August 24, (803:—the Thanks of the House of Comnioiis again conveyed to the 
CVmipany s Volunteer Corps through a letter from the Speaker. 

April 6. 1804:—letter received from General Lord Harrington, commanding the 
London District, requesting the Court of Directors to “give notice to the Brigade of 
Royal East India X’olunteers that the)' are to hold themselves in readiness to march, 
at a moment’s warning, on the first appearance of an enemy, to such Points as shall 

be directed.” _ 

August 14, t8q 5:—“The Chairman stated that in coiisecjuence of the state of 

public affairs, it had been suggested to him that it would be desirable to make an offer 
to Government of the Brigade of Royal East India Volunteers, proceed mg by 
Regiments in succession, on permanent duty, for a limited period, and that Govern¬ 
ment had been pleased to accept the same." 

May 2, 1813:—the Chairman, or in his absence the Deputy Chairman, or in his 
absence,\hc Senior Officer of the Brigade, authorised in case of exigency to order the 
Brigade under arms, 

September 14. 1814:—“A Report from the Committee of Correspondence dated 
this day being read, staling that they have Uken into consideration the present state 
of the establishment of the corps of Royal East India Volunteers, the expense of ^\hich 
appears to have amounted, upon an average of four years, to £zo,\oz per annum, sul> 
mitting as their opinion that in consequence of the [jolitical changes which have taken 
place, their serv'ices can be no longer required, and the present situation of the Company 
by no means justifies the heiivy charge which the continuance of the corps under any 
modificiition \vouki entail upon their Finances, recommending, therefore, the following 
Propo.sitions for the adoption of the Court, viz.:—lhai the corps Ije disembodied. 
That the thanks of the Court be given to the Field Officers, Captains ami Subalterns 
for their great attention to the formation and discipline of the corps; also to the non¬ 
commissioned Officers and Privates, for their se^-end good conduct upon all occasions. 
Thai Major Cunningham be require<.l to insj>ecl the guns, arms, and accoutreiiit,iits of 
the Brigade, and to report thereon, with the view of appropriating such as shall be 
found to be serviceable to the use of the Company's army in India.” 

“ Resolved that this Court approve the said Report." 

September 21. 1814the above Resokitions approved by the General Court 

October 5, 1814letter, dated 30th September, read from Lord Viscount Ex- 
mouth, Secretar)' of State for the Home Dejxirtment. stating that Il.R.IL the Prince 
Regent “entertains a just sense of the Public Spirit and Liberality which induced the 
Company at a moment <jf great difficulty and alarm to raise and maintain, without 
expense to the Public, so numerous, resjjectable, and valuable .i force, and ret]nesting 
that *’ H.R. Highness’s entire approbation of their conduct and services" be signified 
io the Oflkers and Men of the Corps. 

October 18, 1814:—a gratuity of to ever)' Sergeant, £1 10,- to ever)' Corporal, 

and £t to every Private of the Corps made. Also 100 guineas presented to Major 
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Cunningham, the Brigade Major, and the same sum to each of the AdJuUnts, vi^., 
Captiiin Dickinson of the 1st Regiment, Capt, Lloyd of the and, and Capt. Barnard of 
the 3rd, and also to Capt. Jackson of the Artillery, for the purchase of a piece of plate 
in testimony of the Courts approkition of their conduct in relation to the Discipline 
and Efficiency of the Brigade. 

April 5, 1815:—fifty-four Labourers. who had served as Sergeants in the Corps 
of Royal East India Volunteers, to have sjxicial allowances of pay until promoted to 
be Commodores [/>, of the Warehouses]. Also Mr. Etey, late Master of the Hand, 
presented with ^£,'100, 

From the Accounts Department 1 learn that on April 20, rSSb, Mr J, J. Hope, on 
his retirement from the post of Office Keeper, was allowed to count his service for 
pension from the dale of his enrolment as a drummer-boy in the band of the Brigade, 
in one of the regiments of which hus father was a Scrgciint. Mr. Hojx* is still [Januaty-, 
1891] living at Bridgwater tn Somersetshire, and there are other sundvors of the 
Royal East India V'olunteers, 

The title of “Commodore,’' mentioned above, under date of April 5, 1815. was 
derived from the Portuguese Comnwmiaiior, through the Dutch Kommadoor, and 
continued to be borne by the highest gnide of the Old India House “Messengers" 
down to the abolition of the Company in 1858. Several of these “Commodores" are 
still living, and one, Mr, James Law'son, is [1891] in the active service of the Secretary 
of Suite for India, but no longer under his former picturesque denomination [see 
Report‘t}n the Old Records of fftdia, Messrs, Allen and Co.‘s edition, 1891, page 55, 
foot-note]. 

There are many more names given in the Office entries relating to thc\’oIuTiteers, 
but 1 have confined myself to citing those only to which more or kss interest still 
attaches. 

1 he public events covered by the period of the existence of the Brigade of the 
Royal East India Volunteers were the Suspension of Cash Payments, 25 February, 
1797: the death of Burke, 9 July, 1797: the Irish Rebellion, May, 1798; the Battle 
of the Nile, 1 August, 1798: Hatfield’s attempt on the life of George III., 15 May, 
jSiOt the seizure of the Danish Fleet at Copenhagen, 2 April, )8oi ; the Phack of 
Amiens, io October, 1801; the War with France. 18 May, 1803; the Battle of 
Trafalgar [and death of Nelson], 21 October, 1805: the death of Pht, 23 March, and 
of Fox. 13 .September, l&)6; the Regency of George IV., 5 February, *811; the 
Luddite Riots of November. 181 1 ; and the Peace with F’kaxce. 14 April, and with 
America, 24 December, 1814. 

B. 
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CONSECRATION OF COLO 0 R S WHIG II I.A^Y JANE D U N I> AS f*RELENTED TO 
THIRD REGIMENT OF ROYAL EAST INDIA VOLUNTEHRS on the a 9 TH JUNE, 179^ 
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THE COMPANY’S ARMS JN POPLAR CHAPHL. 


If the reader is at all acquatnted with the East End nf London, he will doubtless 
recall a lar^e open space on the south side of the East India Dock Road^ know*n Jis 
the Poplar Recrcatum tTfound, It is a dellg^htfii) e^caniplc of a public garden and a 
great l>oon to a crowded and somewhat squalid neighbourhood, In the daytime the 
very old and the very young have it mostly to themselves ; but in the evening the 
artisan and his wife—to say nothing of couples not yet linked in matrimony—come to 
enjoy its leiify walks and fresher air. 

The public memory is short, and probably few among the frequenters of this rus 
itt urbe know that it is [Kirt of the site of the famous Poplar Hospital,” otherwise "the 
Honourable East India Company’s Almshouses at Pirplar or Black wall/' founded in 
1627-28 for “the releife of such as have or shall be maimed or decayed by the Com¬ 
panies service/' These almshouses were maintained during the whole period of the 
Company's existence, and after its demise they were continued for a few years longer 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council; but in 1866 the occupants were 
pensioned off, the buildings pulled down^ and the land sold to the Poplar District 
Board of Works. Thus this magnificent and nuich-;q:>preciated charity came to an 
end. 

It is not, however, with " Poplar HospiLal” that we are here concerned, but with 
the chapel which stood—and happily still stands—fjn an adjoining piece of ground. 
This building was completed in 1654 and was intended to ser\'e as a place of worship 
both for the inmates of the Mospita! and the people of the neighbourhood. Towards 
the cost of its erection the Company contributed largely; and in addition they at a 
later date undertot>k to provide the salary of the minister—who was also chaplain of 
their Hospital—and to find him a house. Matters remained on this footing until the 
demolition of the almshouses in t866. The eh;qjcl was then transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who made it the centre of a new parish, named after 
St, Matthias. With the change of owners came a demand for renovation. I he exterior 
of the building was cased ui stone and the interior modernised; while a further change 
was made about nine years later by the addition of a chancel. 

These alterations, while they have rendered the outside of the building almost 
unrecognisable by those who knew ft fifty years ago. have fortunately wrought little 
harm to the interior. The visitor may still admire the massy columns of teak, which 
are fabled locally to have been originally masts belonging to some vessels of the 
Stiianish Armada. He may still study with interest the monuments that adorn the 
walls—a bas-relief by i’la.xtnati to the memory of Gemgc Steevens, the Shakesi>carean 
commentator: the inscription to the memorj'of Susannah, wife of John Hook (Auditor 
to the Com|>any and the translator of Tasso and Ariosto) and mother of the Rev. 
Samuel Hoole, chaplain here at the beginning of the nineteenth century: an imposing 
monument to Philip Wi>rth. a capUiin in the Company's service (died in J743): and 


the tablet recalling the virtues of Robert Ainsuorth* whose Latin DIctionar)’ has been' 
familiar to several generations of schoolboys. But what should on no account 
missed is the carved boss In the centre of the ceiling of the nave. This beautiful piece 
of seventeenth centurj- work represents the coat of arms of the f^rst East India 
Company, ami was probably placed in position at the time when the Chapel was built 
From the admirable photograph secured by Mr. Griggs, and here reprotluced, it will be 
seen that by a curious blunder the carver has re\'er,sed the positions of the lions and 
the fleurs-dc-lys in the point of the chief. The same mistake occurs on a stone 
fragment bearing the Company's arms which now stands in the Poplar Free Library. 
Nothing is known regarding its histoiy; but probably ii came from the outside of the 
Chapel, 

A piaster cast of the moulding here represented, painted in the pr(j[>er colours, now 
decorates a recess in the main corridor on the first floor of the India Utfice. It was 
made for the Earl's Court Exhibition of [895, and afterwards passed into the possession 
of Sir (ieorge Birdwrxid. who made it over to the Gflfice upon his retirement in 1902. 
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AN ULD CLOCK, 


This quaint piece of furniture was formerly in the Marine Department of the 
Last India House. It took part in the migration westward, and is still to be found 
on duty in the Treasury of the India Office. Tor many years it hung just outside the 
rooms occupied by the Special Assistant and everyone who has visited Sir George 
Bird wood in his official quarters will recollect this interesting souvenir of the past 

At the time when the dock was first rei>roduced (in \X\ft Jonmai of Indmn AH 
for January. 1899). it was supposed to belong to the seventeenth century, and to be the 
one referred to in the Court Minutes of October 26,1674. when it was “ordered that the 
Secretary doe buy a clock for the Companies use (to be set in the room where the Court 
of Committees meet) upon the best terms procurable." True. Mr. F.J. Britten, who was 
consulted by Sir Geoi^ Birdiwod, pronounced the %vorks to belong to a much later 
period : while the ship depicted on the case seemed also to be an eighteenth century 
production. 'I'o these objections it was answered that probably the works had been 
renewed aud the case redecorated. Since that time, however, a further entry has been 
discovered in the Court Minutes which seems to show that the doubters were right. 
In August, 1714. directions n^re given that a new' dock should be “provided and 
placed in the Court Room, and , .. made to go a month, and the Chairman or Deputy 
to have the keeping of the key.*’ The old one. we learn, was bestowed upon “ Oliver 
Hawkins, one of the d(>orkeepers/' It should be mentioned that Mr. Britten would not 
accept even 1714 as a probable date for the interior fittings; and so the supposition that 
these were renew'cd towards the end of that century still holds good. 
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THE SALE ROOM. 


T'his is a reproduction of a coloured engraving" given in the second volume of I'ite 
Microcosm of lAWifoJi, published by Rudolph Ackermann in t8o8. 1 he original 

drawing w'as the work of two celebrated artists, Pugin supplying the architectural 
features and Rowlandson contributing the human element. 

'[’he letterpress accompanying the picture is concerned only with the history of 
the Company, and does not deign to describe the scene before us. I- or this we must 
go to other sources, Malcolnds Loniihiiunt Rcdt'vvvnm (1807) tells us that the Sale 
Room was on the north side of the I>irectt)rs' Court Room [the reader will see the 
door of communication on the extreme left of the plate]: that it had a skylight over 
the Chairnuiiis seat and a number of windows on the northern side: that on the floor 
was an amphitheiilre for bidders: and that the western end was semicircular and 
adorned with statues. These ;u'e well sliown In the picture and can be recognised, 
although faulty in details. Commencing from the spectator's left, they are Lord 
Cornwallis (erected 1798); Loixl Clive, Sir George I'ocock, and Stringer Lawrence 
(all erected in 1764): and finally Sir Eyre Coote (placed over the north door about 
1788). 

The sketch depicts a sale in progress. The ampliithcatre is filled tvith bitklers 
and spectators. Across the room runs a wixxien partition, on the other side of which 
sit the ofBcials. There is the presiding Director, seated In state under the clock with 
his hat on ; at a respectful distance lire two officials in little wooden pulpits noting the 
bids ; while underneath some .seven or eight clerks are entering up bargains or writing 
out forms. It is interesting to recall that possibly Cliarles Lamb-^ertainly some of 
his friends—tmik a turn occasionally at the latter duty. 

For a vivid description of the scene at one of the Company’s periodical sales we 
may have recourse t<) Charles Knighf.s London (vol, v. p.59), premising that his work 
was published in 1843 and he is speaking therefore of rather a later date than that of 
our picture. "Those of tea." lie says, “were the most extensive, and they are yet 
remembered with a sort of dread by all who had anything to do with them. They 
were held only four times a year—in March. June, September, and December; and the 
ijuantity disposed of at each sale was in consetiuence veiy large, amounting on many 
recent ocoisions to 81 millions of lamnds, and sometimes much higher : they lasted 
several days, and it is within our recollection that t,200.000 lbs. have been sold in one 
dav. The only buyers were the tea-brokers, composed of about thirty firms: each 
broker was attended by the tea-dealers who engaged his services, and who communi- 
aited their wishes by nods and winks. In order to facilitate the sale of such large 
tjiiantities, it was the practice t(» put up all the teas of one quality before proceeding to 
those of another; and to permit each bidder to proceed without much interruption so 
long as he confined hi.s biddings to the variation of a farthing for what was technically 
called the upper and under lot; but as soon as he began to waver, or that it appeared 


safe to advance another farthings, the uproar became quite frightful to one unaccustomed 
to it It often amounted to a howling and yelling which might have put to shame an 
(}.]\ row. and, although thick n-alls intervened, it frequently \was heard by the fre* 
qucntcrs of l^denbaJl Market All this uproar, which would induce a stranger to 
anticipate a dreadful onslaught, was usually quelled by the finger of the chamnan 
prunting to the next buyer, whose biddings would be allowed to go on with comparative 
quietness, but was [jr«r] sure to be succeeded by a repetition of the same noise as at 
first. At the indigo sales much the same sort of scene look place. 

As explained in the next article, the meetings of the Court of Proprietors were 
always held in the Sale Room, which in consequence was also known as the General 

Court Room. 
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A MHETING OF THE COURT OF PROPRIETORS. 

" The Court of Proprietors, or General Court, as its name imports, is composed 

of the owners of India Stock_By the law now [1843] "i force, which was made in 

1773, the possession of uoooL gives one vote, although persons having only 5^- " 1^7 
be present at the Court; 3.000/ entitles the owner to two votes. 6,000/. to three, and 
10.000/. to four votes. All persons whatever may be members of this Court, male or 
female. Englishman or foreigner. Christian or unbeliever. The Court of Proprietors 
elects the Court of Directors, frames bye-laws, declares the dividend, controls grants 
of money exceeding 600/.. and additions to salaries above 200/. It would appear that 
the executive power of this Court, having been delegated to the Court of Directors, 
may considered as extinct; at all evenLs. it never now interferes with acts of 
trovernmenl, although instances have formerly occurred where acts of the Court of 
Directors have been revised by it. Its functions in fact are deliberative: the>- are like 
those ofinduential public meetings in the English constitution, and its resolutions are 
supposed to be respectfully attended to by the Directors, and even by the Ugislature. 

It is always chilled t^ether to discuss any proceedings in Parliament likely to affect 
the interests of the Cwnpany. U may. at any time, call for copies of |mblic documents 
to be placed before the body for deliberation and discussion; and t.s empowered o 
confer a public mark of approbation, pecuniary* or othenvise, on any individual whose 
services may appear to merit the distinction, subject, lunvever. to the approbation of 

the Board of Control in cases where the sum shall exceed 600/. ^ . n 

"The meetings of this Court have much the appearance of those of iht House ol 
Commons, and its discussions are conducted by nearly the same rules. 1 he ^airman 
of the Court of Directors presides o^'cio. and cpicstions are put through him as 
through the Speaker. There is occasionally a display of eloquence which would not 
disgrace the Senate, though more fretiuently perhaps the matters debated are hardly of 
sufficient general interest to produce so much excitement. Amendments are proposed, 
adjournments are moved, the previous question b put, the Court rings with ones of 
■ Hear hear ’ * Oh oh I ■' etc., etc., and a tedious s[>eaker is coughed down as effectually 
as he would be on the floor of the House of Commons. At the conclusion of a debate 
the question is often decided by a show of hands; but if any Propnetor doubts the 
result he may call for a division, when tellers are appointed, and the Court diMdes 
*iccordinely. In especial cases any nine members may call for an appeal to the ge«era 
bodv of Proprieton>, to tvhom timely notice is sent, and the vote is by ballot. I he 
meetings always lake place at twelve o’clock, and generally close at dusk : m cases of 
great interest they are much later, and in a recent instance the debate continued until 
two o'clock in the following morning. The number of members of the Court of ro- 
prietnrs in 1843 is i ,88o. of whom 333 have two votes, 64 three, and 44 four votes. In 

1821; there were 2,003 Proprietors.” .... , 

q'he above quotation from Knights Lom/an (vol.v.p.56) aptly introduces our 
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next pinte; and vve may suitably proceed to borrow from the same writer an account 
of the room in which the meetings were held. “The General Court Room, which 
until the abolition of the trade was the Old Sale Room, is close to the Court Room. 
Its east side is occuptcii by rows of seats which rise from the floor near the middle of 
the room towards the ceiling, Ixtcked by a gallery where the public are admitted. On 
the floor are the seats for the Chairnian, [Directors], Secretaiy', and clerks. Against 
the west wall, fn niches, are six statues of ]x:rsons who have distinguished themselves 
ill the Company's service: Lord Cliv^e, Warren Hastings, and tiie Marquis Cornwallis 
occupy those on the left, and Sir Eyre Coote, General Lawrence, and Sir George 
Pocock those on the right. It is understood tliat the sbitue of the Marquis W’clleslcy 
will be placed in the vacant space in the middle." This was written in 1843. The 
statue of Lord \\cllcsley was put into position in 1845, and was followed, ten years 
later, by one of his still more distinguished brother, the Duke of Wellington. 

Our picture is from a water-colour drawing by Thomas H, Shepherd, now in the 
Council Room at the India Office. It Is undated, but may be assigned to about the 
year 1820. since it shows no sign of the statue to Warren Hastings, which was erected 
in [823. A comparison with Pugin's drawing shoivs that between the dates of the 
two sketches the western end of the room had been remodelled, the three niches for 
.statuary having been increased to five; and this is borne out by the plans given in the 
earlier part of the present volume. It is evident, however, that Shepherd has made a 
slight slip in turning three of these niches into windows; and indeed his drawing of 
that end of the room leaves much to be desired. 
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THE DIRECTORS* COURT ROOM. 

This water-colour drawing by I, H. Shepherd, like the compjinion picture Just 
described, hangs now in the Council Room of the India Office, having been presented 
by Sir Ceoige Hirdwood m 1899. It is probably the only representation extant of the 
Directors' meeting-place at the East India House. 

For a description of it we may again borrow from Knights London (1843). The 
Court Room is said to be an exact cube of thirty feet r it is splendidly ornamented by 
gilding and by large looking-glasses; and the effect of its too great height is much 
diimmshed by the position of the windows near the ceiling. Six large pictures hang 
from the cornice, representing the three Presidencies, the Cape, St Helena, and Telli- 
cheny-. A fine piece of sculpture, in white marble, is fixed over the chimney,” 

The present sketch does not show us either the windows or the chimney-sculpture 
(which is of course the fine piece of work by Rysbrack already described); but \vc see 
the gilding and the looking-glasses and four out of the six pictures. These paintings 
are now in the Military' Committee Room at the India Office, and are of great interest 
as representations of the Company’s settlements in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. They u'ere purchased in 1732, and were the work of George Umbert (first 
president of the Society of Arts, founder of the Beefsteak Club, and for many years 
principal scene-painter at Covent Garden Theatre) and Samuel Scott (a friend of 
Hogarth and a marine painter of some eminence). Though in many respects in¬ 
accurate, for neither painter had been in India, their acceptance by the Comjjany seems 
to have lent them an air of authority, and most eighteenth-centurv' views of Calcutta 
&c.. were based upon them. 

Anyone who has visited the Council Room at the India Office will at once 
recognise many of its features in the present drawing. The very handsonie entrance- 
door is the same in both cases. The Cables are identical, and are arrangetl in the same 
position , w hile the Secretary of State s chair—whilom the Chairman’s seat—stands 
still in the old place. The coat-of-arms fin the wall behind that seat is gone, but It is 
preserved in another part of the India Office, having been presented to the Secretary' 
of State in 1891, as already related on p. 27. 

F. 
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THE CHA 1 RMAN”S SEAT, 

“Arm-chair. Walnut. .... It has a high back, carved with the head of Neptune 
at the top, and a tiorder of leaf ornament enclosing a panel of red velvet, on vehich are 
embroidered, m coloured silks and silver thread, the arms of the Honourable East 
I ndia Company: the arms, the frame of the chair, and the four cabriole legs, are carved 
v\ith leaf ornament, and the front legs terminate in dolphins’ heads. The seat is 
stuffed and covered in red morocco. Middle of the eighteenth century.” So runs an 
expert’s description, extracted from the official catalogue of the l-'nrniture Exhibition 
held in 1896 at the Bethnal Green Museum, when this and several other fine pieces of 
urmture were lent by the India Office. And perhaps we may add that, in the opinion 
of another expert, it is not Improbable that the designer and maker was either Chippen¬ 
dale himself or one of his pupils. ^ 

But beautiful as the chair is m form and decorative detail, a still greater interest 
attaches to its historical associations. No actual record of its acquisition has been dis¬ 
covered; but probably we shall not be far wrong in concluding that it tvas bought by the 
East India Company about 1730. when they were furnishing the new building which had 
been erected for them on the site of their former dwelling. Certainly from about the 
middle of that century down to the dissolution of the Company, it was the seat of the 
Chairman when iKe.siding over the Court of Directors. To mention only a few names, 
this means that it was occupied at different times by Sir William James, Laurence 
Sub van, Sir Stephen Lushington. Sir Francis Baring. David Scott. Sir Huo^h Inglis 
paries Grant, William Astell, Henry St. George Tucker, Sir James Rivctt-Cariuc' 
Sir Richard Jenkins. John Shepherd, and Sir James Ho^. When the new India 
Cffice was constituted, the chair, while still displaying the insignia of the old Company 
berame the seat of the Secretary of State for India in Council, and this function k 
still disdnirges. Among its distinguished occupants .since 1858 have been Lord 
Stanley, Sir Charles Wood, Lord Ripon, the Duke of Argjdl, Lord Salisbury the 
Duke of Devonshire. Lord Kimberley. Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord Cross,' Sir 

Henry f‘owler. Lord George Hamilton, and the present holder of the post Lord 
Morley of Blackburn. 

F. 
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TWO MEMENTOES OF LAMB. 


To many persons the most interesting fact about the East India House is that it 
was for thirty-three years (1792-1825) the scene of the daily labours of Charles Lamb ; 
and this provides a Justification—if one be needed—for including in the present series 
two relics (already mentioned in the introduction) of the much-loved author of The 
Essays of Elm. 

The first of these is a full-length portrait of Lamb “scratched on copper from life 
in 1825 by his friend Erook Pulham.” James Brook Fulham, who belonged, like Lamb, 
to the Accountant-General's department at the East India House, was fond of amusing 
himself with etching, and a specimen of his work (the *' Dutch "view of the Company's 
building) is among the earlier plates of the present volume. Evidently he was not 
much of a hand at a likeness, though William Ayrton considered the etching a fair 
portrait of his friend. De Qiiincey, on the other hand, made the obvious remark that 
the nose was “much exaggerated in its curve”; while Procter, according to Leigh 
Hunt, “went into the shop in a ptession and asked the man what he meant by putting 
forth such a libek” I-atnb himself was quite good-natured over it. In June, 1826, he 
sent a copy to Coleridge, remarking that the portrait “was stolen from my person at 
one of nty unguarded moments by some too partial artist, and my friends are pleased 
to think that he ha.s not much flattered me”; and again, in the following year, he 
wrote to Barton: “'Tis a little sixpenny thing, too like by half, in which the draughts¬ 
man has done his best to avoid flattery. There have been tw’o editions of it, which I 
think are all gone, as tiiey have vanish'd from the window where they hung, a print 
shop, corner of Great and Little Oueen Streets, Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

An interesting feature of this portrait is that it undoubtedly represents Lamb's 
costume in the later years of his connexion with the India House. “ Inveterateiy 
black" tliis was, according to John Forster, “with gaiters which seemed longing for 
something more substantial to dose In.'' His .slimness of legs and body is also 
suggested : but scarcely the "short stature" on which the same writer remarks. 

“I he other relic here reprtxluced is a copy of Booth's Tables of Inierest, which was 
constantly used by Lamb and on the fly-icaf of which, in some sportive moment, he 
has written the following mock reviews;' — * 

“'I'his is a Book of great interest, but does not much engage our sympathy.— 
Extract from the Edinburgh Reviem for October, November & December, 1818." 

“This is a very interesting publication,— Oenttmmns Magazine for July. 1819.” 

“The interest of this book, unlike the generalit>' which we are doomed to peruse, 
ris^ to the end ,—British Critic for August, j 820." 

The volume is now carefully preserved in the Accountant-General's Department 
at the India Office — a very fitting repository. 

The same building has a few other relics of Lamb. Foremost amongst these 
must be placed the portrait of him by Henry Meyer, p^l^nted in 1826, and by many 
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considered to be on the whole the best likeness extant. The books at which Lamb 
laboured during his official hours are all gone—destroyed with most of the other 
commercial records of the Company. But the curious may still see the bonds signed 
at various times by him and his sureties—John Lamb the elder, Peter Pierson, "Jem" 
White, Martin Burney, Dr. Stoddart. and Lamb's brother John; and it is possible 
that the desk at which he worked is still in use, though no longer to be identihed 
among other items of furniture transferred from Leadenhall Street. 

F. 
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THE SADDLERS’ BALLOT BOX. 


The quaint ballot box here figured is the property of the Worshipful Company of 
Saddlers of London. Besides the historical associations to be mentioned presently, it 
belongs (as shown by the date) to the earliest period of the use of the ballot in 
England ; and it is moreover of special interest as a specimen of Jacobean w'Orkman- 
ship and decoration. 

'I'hc box is about eighteen inches high, and stands on a base measuring eighteen 
by thirteen inches. The form is peculiar, the lower portion having the appearance of 
an oblong box, containing three drawers of equal size, while the upper compartment is 
T-shaped, and is furni.shed with a projecting mouthpiece. The lid is surmounted by 
three shallow pyramids, with square bases, cun^ed sides, and blunted apexes. The 
exterior of the box and the inner surface of the lid are elaborately decorated with 
flowers and filigree work in gold and silver, some of the painting looking like an 
imitation of Chinese or Japanese work. On each side of the mouthpiece is depicted a 
coat of arms, set in a square compartment containing also leaf and scroll work. That 
on the spectators left, surmounted by a royal crown, will be easily recognised as the 
armorial be*arings of King James i., whose initials appear above. The other was for 
rt long time a nnystery. until one day the box was shown to Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, 
who at once identified the contents of the escutcheon as the arms of the first East 
India Company. It is true that the artist has substituted a rose for the royal lions 
and fleurs-de-lys which should ajjpear in the point of the chief, but this is a mistake 
that might readily be made in working from memory. 

Dn raising the lid vve notice that this bears on its inner side the date 1619. 'fhe 
upper portion W the interior has in front a long compartment, at the bottom of which 
on the right and left are two sliallow de]jre.ssion 5 with holes in the centre of each, 
through which the ballot balls drop into the drawer beneath. Behind this long com¬ 
partment is a small one, directly opposite to the central aperture. This compartment 
is ordinarily shut off by an ornamented panel (which can, however, be lifted out); and 
it has a similar bowl-shaped base, with a hole communicating with the centre drawer. 
The method of balloting was very simple. Each person was furnished with a small 
ball or pellet, and then introduced his hand into the box through the mouth, the pro¬ 
jection of which eftectually concealed any movement of his wrist. If the voting was 
to be merely “Aye” or ” Nay," or if a choice had to be made between two names (no 
neutrality being allou^d). the partition would remain in position and the voter would 
throw his ball to the right or to the left as he pleased; but if a third alternative was 
desired, the panel woiM be removed for this purpose. When eveiyone had voted, the 
drawers were pulled out, the balls counted, and the result declared. 

Even if this were all we had to say about the box, we nnght still claim for it 
consider:ible impoitance as being probably the oldest English ballot box in existence ; 
but in addition to this, the date and the arms of the East India Company enable us to 
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connect it with an intercjitfng^ episode in the early history of that body, namely, the 
attempt made in the summer of 1619 to introduce the use of the ballot in the election 
of the t'lovernor. The principal object in this manoeuvre was to secure the ejection 
from the chair of Sir Thomas Smythe, to whom some of the adv*entui crs imputed (with 
little Justice) the want of success which had of late attended its operations, Smythe 
had been named in the Charter as the first (jov'eriior, and with a few slight breaks, due 
to exceptional causes, had remained so ever since. The meetings of the Committees 
(to use the old term for " Directors") were held in his house in Phllpot Lane, and 
niuch of the clerical work of the Conipiuiy was entrusted to his servants. To the 
services he had rendered them during tlie earlier years of the existence of the asso¬ 
ciation, the members had often borne ungrudging testimony; but he was now growing 
an old nun, while at the same Lime increasing years had but added to the official 
burdens laid upon his shoulders. As his epitaph proudly recites, he was, at one time 
or another, '‘Governour of the East India, Moscovia, I’rench and Sommer Hand 
Companies: Treasurer for the Virginian Plantation: Prime L’ridertaker (in the year 
i6j 2) for that noble Designe the Dcscoverie of the North-West Passage: Principal 
Commissioner for the London expedition against the Pirates, and for a Voiage to the 
Ky\'cr Senega upon the Coast of jXfrica; One of the cheefe Commissioners for the 
Navie Roial,” With so many offices to discharge, we need not wonder that the 
“generality " of the East India Company began to whisper that their Governor had 
too many irons in the fire and could alLend to none of them properly : that it was time 
that he and .some of his associates made way for younger men whose freer energies 
might perhaps restore the drooping fortunes of the Company, It is not ivithoui sig¬ 
nificance that a similar feeling was being manifested in the Virginia Company, of which 
Smythe was Treasurer, “It had l>ecoine the fashion in Virginia," writes Dr. Gardiner 
of Engiami, vol. iii, p. t6i), “to look upon him as the source of all the evils 
that had Ijefailen the colony, and though there was probably some exaggeration in this, 
the charges brought against him were not without foundation. His temper was easy, 
and he was lax in his attention to the duties of his office," After a struggle the reform 
party in that body prevailed, and at the election of April, 1619, Smythe. much to his 
disgust, was passed over in favour of Sir Edwin Sandys; whereupon ensued a long 
wrangle between the two sections, in \vhich the King's influence was exerted, though 
without avail, on the side of Smythe and his friends. 

This, then, was the position of affairs when the election of (619 drew near. The 
malcontents of the East India Company seem to have ranged themselves in two 
groups, viz. a bcxly of gentlemen who hatl become members partly by Court influence 
and who thought that the management was too much in the hands of mere merchants ; 
and a number of City men who resented their e,xclusion from the Committees and 
desired to play a part in the affairs of the Company. It was among the latter, appar¬ 
ently, that llie idea of introducing the ballot in place of the usual voting by “erection 
of hands " was first started. In those days, it goes without saying, the merchants of 
London were much more closely related one to another than they now are; animosities 
were easily kindled, and it required no small cour:ige to hold up your hand against 
the alderman of your ward, the master of your livery company, or the near relative of 
your best customer. Tlie adojjtion of some form of secret voting, such as everyone 
had heard of as actually in use at \'enice, offered a ready means of making your 
opinions effective without the risk of being penalised. An attempt seems to have been 
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made at the election of i6[8 to introduce the new system, but without success. The 
innovators, however, had not lost heart, and were determined to make a fresh effort 
at the cominjT meeting, 

It may easily be imagined how unpalatable the prospect of such a change was 
to the party in power. At a meeting of the Committees held on June 25, ]6[9, just a 
week before the date of the election, they were warned that ** it wllbe prest to have a 
balletting box, some buisye spirits having had their privye meeteing about some things 
distasted by them, and combyning to make an innovation and altcracion in the gover- 
nient of the Companie, to the endaungering of the subversion thereof": and it was 
resolved to make evxry effort to defeat the scheme, to the extent, if necessary, of 
appending to the Court. King James might always be counted ujjon to disapprove of 
anything like a demonstration against established authority: moreover, he was very 
friendly disposed towards Sir Thomas Smytlie; while as for the ballot, he roundly 
declared that hee wold have no Italian tricks brought into his kingdome." 

On the morning of July 2 the Committees again assembled at Sir Thomas 
Smythe's house to consider the “disturbances and innovations intended at the Court of 
Ellection.” The most formidable of their opponents, they considered, were the group 
of gentlemen already mentioned, who, having Ijeeii “taken into the Company by 
courtesie, do ayme to get all the governient into their hands/* whereas it ^i^as “a 
buysines proper oniie for merchants, and gentlemen unexperienct to manage buysines 
of that nature.** Their City nnilcontents they doubtless expected to be able to overawe 
or vote down, but those of higher station were not easily to be silenced. As the most 
effectual mode of dealing with them, it was decided to induce “some person of 
countenance” to undertiike the defence and persuade the assembly to re-elect the 
present holders of office; and for this duty they pitched upon Lord Digby, better 
known perhaps by his later title of Earl of Bristol, Smythe no doubt posted at once 
to Court, where, it would seem, he not only secured Digby s assistance but the promise 
of help from a still more influential quarter. 

The Ceneral Court of Election was held on the afternoon of the same day. 
Smythe opened the proceedings in a speech of studied moderation. He had heard, he 
said that “ many of the generalitie arc discontented and desirous to have the buysines 
for the election to be caryed in another forme then formerly hath bene*'; for himself, he 
had no wish to retain office, and in fact would be glad to be relea.sed; but he desired 
before retiring to be cleared of all inipuUitions, and for that reason he was willing to 
propose a committee of investigation into any charges that might be brought against 
him. Then the winning card was |ilaycd. Before any other name could be proposed 
for the post of Governor. Lord Digby rose and said that he had a message to deliver 
from the King. Thisivas to the efteci that His Majesty much approved the way in 
which the Company’s business had been conducted by its present representatives; “and 
niany of them having had often and free acccsse untti him, he knowes tlie factes of 
some of them well. Sir Thomas Smith and some others, and wi// m/ have any 
itiferafion of ihem'' 'Phis strong intimation rjf the Kings wishes seemed to render 
all opposition hopeles.s; but. nothing daunted, one of the reformers moved that the 
voting should be by ballot, “ Before any question wiis propounded, Mr. John Hollo¬ 
way presented a balleting box to make the election by, a thing promisd by liim in the 
last yeare (as he said), and now perfourmed. But the Lords and others present, 
houlding It a noveltye not formerly used nor knowne in tlieis elections, but a meanes 
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to diAturbe the whole buysincs .... did judge the aucthour thereof worthie of blame 
that did present it to interrupt the course intended by so gracious a message from IIis 
Majestic, and therefore caused it to be taken away; and concluded by erection of 
hands to have it put by for this yeare. and election to |>rocede according to the ouid 
manner without any alteration or innovation.” The result was now a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Although fur form's sake three others were nomiiiaied with him, Smylhe 
was re-elected Governor (according Of the ofticial report) *'l>y a general! and free 
consent”; and il was not until two years later that, the tide of opposition running too 
strong for him, in spite of tile roya! support, he gave way and retired fraui Ids post. 

That the **balletting box ” thus unceremoniously hustled out of court was the one 
depicted in our illustration can scarcely be doubted. The extract from the ofticial 
records given above shows that the offending " novcllye" had been purposely made for 
tlie occasion : and this e.xptains both its date and its <lecuratioTV with the Hast India 
Comp.any's arms. But how and when it came tnl(> the hands of its present iJossesson; 
remains an enigma. Mr. J. W. SherwdI, the Clerk of the Saddlers Company, has 
kindly searched the records of that body, but lias not succeeded in tracing any par¬ 
ticulars of the accjuisiiuni <if the box, /\s regards the Mr. John Holloway by whom it 
was offered to the liast India Company in tlie first instance, ue know tli.it lie was a 
well-to-rlo wholesale grocer, and that in addition he held the appointment of Controller 
of Customs and Subsidies for the J'ort of London ; but no connexion has been 
established between liirn anti the Company of Saddlers, ft is to be feared, therefore, 
that the intermediate history of this valuable rdic must for ever remain a mystery. 

Cortliai thanks are due to tlie Master and Wardens of the Saddlers Company for 
their courtesy in permitting the box to be photographed; and also to their Clerk, 
.Mr, Sherwell. for the valuable assistance he has afforded in l!ie coinpil.ition of these 
notes. 

F. 






















THE CiIRDLEKS* CARI’ET, 


The bciiutiful Persian carpet here depictet:! has had a curious historJ^ Ac(|uired 
in 1634, in circumstances presently to be tiarraletl it was for many ye:irs one of the 
most cherished possessions of the Worshipful Company of Cirdlers of London. 
Oriental fiibrics were much in demand in an age which delighted in brave colours, and 
carpels of this description were largely used by the wealthy for table'Covers. Even a 
genenition later, when the Hall was involved in “'I’he Great Mrc," this memento of a 
former Master was one of the first of the valuables tiiat were hurried into sidety. 
(iradually, however, as time stole on, the tradition of its value and its origin died into 
oblivion ; and until about ten years ago the once-treasured carpet lay in the Company’s 
Mall neglected, lorn, and ink-stained. Then someone with deeper knowledge and 
insight than his fellows recognised its value and became curious to learn its history. 
The arms in the centre of the carpet were obviously those of the Girdlers Company: 
but whose were those on the right and left, and what was meant by the initials or 
trade marks on the queer white bundles depictetl between? Interest being thus 
stiiTed, a committee was appointed, which included Sir Alfred Newton (then Lord 
Mayor and Master of the Company!, to investigate the matter. The quick eyes of a 
lady (the wife of a Past Master, Mr, Bateman, C.M.G.) detected that the mysterious 
arms occurred also on the ceilings of Eagle Mouse, Wimbledon, which was built about 
1613 by a wealthy citizen of London, named Robert liell. This name at once supplied 
the due; the arms were ascertained to be Indeed those of Bell and the initials (ui the 
bales readily resolved themselves into K.B, Search was then made in the records of 
the Company, with the result that it was found that in April, 1634^.1. vacancy occurring, 
owing to the death of the then occupant of the post. Bell was elected Master (jf the 
Girdlers; and that, in laying down his office on August 12 of the same year "Mr. 
Robert Bell did present a very faire long Turkey carpitt, with the Company's arms 
thereon, which he freely gave to the use of this Company as a reniembrancc of his 


love." 

Ample atonement ^vas now made for the neglect of pa.sL years, Woth the active 
co-o|)eralion of Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, C.l.E., the Director of the V'ictoria and 
Albert .Museum at South Kensington, the carpel was carefully cleaned and repired. 
It was then placed in a massive oak frame, specially carved by Miss B. Campbell with 
a glass front to exclude the dust; and, thus renovated, it was hung in the Company's 
Mall at the back of the Master’s chair. Its installation in this place of honour was 
celebrated on May 16, T900. by a iuiicheon at which the Comjjany entertained the then 
Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton) and a number of other dis- > 
lingtiished guests. The toast of “ The Memory t)f Rol>erl Bellwas proposed by Sir 
George Bird wood, who, referring to the cari»et. declared tlial it w;is “of the best 
period. Lull in the compactness, strength, and deliaicy of its texture and in the purity 
and depth and wamiili of its crimson and blue. If only the yellow anti the green—as of 
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tender elm-leAves quivering in the sunslune of —tluat once played over it^ surface, 

had not Jaded, it might well have been a wondennent of rich and harmonious chromatic 
splendour, lim its authentic history is what constiUiies its highest interest and v-altie, 
and, enshrined where it now is, you may rest assured that it will henceforth be the 
cynosure of the students of sumptuary tapestry throughout Kuroi)c and the Unitetl 
States of America, and an abiding honour to the Worshipful Company of (lirdlers." 

lo return to Robert Bell, the donor of the carpet. Research soon showed that he 
was a prominent inemher of the Hast India Company from its commencement in j6oo, 
and this suggested that the records of that body might throw light upon the circum* 
stances in w'hich he actpiired the carpel. I he surmise proved correct. It was found 
that in a letter dated January 25, 1633, I ^resident Hopkiiison and his Council wrote 
from Surat that they h;ul sent home tour carpets for Sir John Wolstenholme, and one 
for Mr. Bell Ne.-tt comes a particularly interesting entry in the Court Minutes of the 
Company, under the date of April 2, 1634, which we must quote in full 

“Mr. Ikil having given order to Mr. Rastall in his lifctyme for the making of a 
Lahoarc carpett, conlaiiting seven yards longe and three and "a half yards broad, ^ with 
his owne and [the] Girdlers armes thereon, for which Mr. Bell (as hee alledged) had 
gi\en Mr, ktistall satisfacclon: and the said carpett bectng since the death of Mr, E^istall 
sent iKnne. Mr. Hell was novvc sutour to the Court to have the same delivered unto 
him. hee intending it as a guift upon the Company of Girdlers. whereof hee Is free: 
the Cuurt. Liking his request into considcracbn, and akhmigh they are of opinion that 
the said car()ett w^s bought with their monies, or at least charged upon their accompts. 
in which respect it was thought fitt that they should bee satisfyed for the same before 
they part w'ith it out of their custody, yet in favour to Mr, Bell they were pleased to 
order the deliver}’ thereof unto him, upon his promise made to the Court that, if it 
shall hereafter appeare that the Company have paid for the said ctirpcit out of their 

estate, to rep.i}' the same againe unto them, with ail such damages as thev sh.ill 
SListayne thereby,” 

The "Mr. Rastall" here mentioned was rimmas Rastell, who went out to Surat 
as President (for the second time) in the spring of 1630 and died there in the Xovember 
of the following year. Probably the commission for the making of the carpet was 
given tu him prior to Ids departure, together with draivitigs of the devices desired. 
Hell was one of the twenty-lour '* Committeesof the Company at that time. This 
was not llie only i>cca-sion when that shrewd old merchant made use of his po.sition to 
import good.s from India on Ids own account, for in a letter to the (Governor of the 
Company, dated December 26, 1614, William Hdwards wrote that he had made bold 
to send home a truss of quilts and carpets which .Mr. Robert Bell had ordained him to 
buy for Ids private account. 

Apparently the Company, at the time of the delivery of the carpet to Hell in 
April, ( 634 ' had already written to Sural for (urtlier details regarding its purchase' for 
on December 29 of that year, the then President (William Mellnvold) and his Council 
replied that that and the carpets lor Sir John Wobtenholrne had been provideil by 
Rastdl and that no particular.^ were known of the transaction. As no further meiition 
is made ol the matter, it may l>e pre.sijnied iliat the Cump.iiiy were satisfied that they 
had suffered no lo.ss and that Bell hail (as he stated) nuide payment to I'tastell of the 
value of the carpet- j. 

' The carijci is really eight yrtirds by iwu atiJ a half. 
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A ‘"CHINA DISH." 

The ix>rcelain di.sh here figured is one of the two remaining pieces [the other 
being a fruit-basket] purchased for the South Kensington [now Victoria and Albert] 
Museum in 1898, of a dessert service, decorated round the rim of the plates with open 
work, pierced between painted bands and lines of reds and gold, and in the centre 
with the blazon of the armorial bearings, in their proper colour [red] and metal [gold], 
of the Jaic Honourable East India Company; and made some time in the i8th century 
for the use. ;is is beliesfed, of the Company’s President at Fort St. George,^ Madras. 

It is added to this record of the Company because my old frietid, Mr, WiMiani 
Grij^s, obsessed by the English love of evenness in all things, one of the deadliest 
banes of tlie English applied arts, would eke out the tale of these illustrations to the 
even number of fifty, instead of closing it at the odd number of forty-nine, as 1 would 
have done; not only for the sake of the good luck of odd numliers in general, but 
for the good luck in special alike of odd and even numbers that arc the numbers of the 
planets and of the signs of the zodiac, or of these numbers added to or multiplied by 
themselves or by each other. Thus among the Hindus 7 and 14 and 49, and 19 and 
84, are all lucky numbers : and again 9 [the number of the planets when the moon is 
counted as 3, “the triple Hecate"] and i 3 and Si, and 108, The numbers 9, and 19, 
and 84. are of picnipotent auspiciousness ; and the locution in Shakespeare [A/./br A/. 
I. 2], “ nineteen zodiacs have gone round," that is “nineteen years have j>assed," used 
to express the highest praise of the ijuallty of well-tempered armour to resist rust 
uuscoured, would seem to be an allusion to the astrological associations of the number 
19; for without doubt the common English saying “up to the nines,” or “down to 
the nines,” refers to the planetary number 9, the famous nava-ratna''' of the Hindus. 
The number 49, however, although lucky, has no particular prepotency attached to It 
by the Hindus, and so 1 yielded thi; point to Mr. Griggs, After all, even numbers 
stand for stability, and likewise for assent, and this illustration may well stand here in 
its place after the aforegone 49, as a double Amen I 

But, considerations of theologiseti and mythologised astronomy, and of art in its 
applications to industry, apart, this “China dish" is of much interest, and of more 
pertinence than at first sight appears, in its connection, however haphazardly come 
about, with this reissue of \Ir, Griggs’ AW/rx of the Hoimtmblc East India Company, 

^ Fort St, George was so called, as Mr, Wp poster conjectures^ bccatisc foundeiS b)' Francis Day on 
St. George':? Day [164a]. Tbe patron saint of India is St Thomas:— 

Whan Peter* Fader of rhe Faith* 

At Domciidsiy shail with him bring 
J udeam 

. , . ^ and Andrew with Achny* 


And Thomas ckc with his beyete 
Of Ynde, and (‘aul the routes grate 
Of sondrj- londes to present Gower, V. 

Fort (ieor^e^ Bombay» was named after King George If[. 
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Tottery has had no one centre of origin; like weaving, it originated cver^'where; 
and remains, or representations, of potterj^ of argillaceous earth or “ potters' day." are 
to be found in *'the Lake Dwellings” of ” the Stone Age" in Europe; and milleniums 
upon milleniums later, among the earliest suggestions of human civilisation in 
ancientest Egypt and Chaldea [later Babylonia], and Assyria, and in ancient (ireece, 
and in Etruria, and ancient Rome, and again in India—stil! ancient India, — and in 
China. These are alt of ungla^ed earthenware, not even superhejited to “hard [earthen] 
ware' as yet, unless possibly in China, about the 3rd century^ tec Although 
ornamented with incisions, as Ls still done in India, and embossments as in “Samian 
ware," or with paintings as in Greece [where these paintings were designed for the 
actual jjotier by artists of the eminence of Myron, the sculptor of the Discobolus or 
“ ^uoit-thrower," and the immortal l^hidias, and Tolyclctus the architect], pottery was 
never eiiaiiieiletl in Europe, until the processes for glazing it were gradually elaborated 
among the Greeks of Egypt under the Ttokinies, or of Syria under the Ca:sars of 
By/antiiini. If those wonderful verses of the Apocryphal Book of Ecclesmsftats, 
XNXviii, 24-34, correctly translated in the English “ Revised \'ersujn,'' from the 
description given of the potter in the 30th verse:— “Me will bishion the day with his 
arm; And will bend its strength over his feet [under the w'heel]; He ilhII apply It is 
lietiri laJimsli Ihcghisiitg : And he will be wakeful to make clean the furnace;"— we 
would have to infer tliat the art of enamelling pottery was already in practice in the 
2nd century' ti.c., under the patronage of the Ptolemies in Egy'jit. But it was from the 
Greek potters of Damascus that the Saracen Arabs [w'ho derived all their artistic, 
scientific, and political culture from the Crreeks] le^imed the bcitutifiil art of enamelled 
pvtuery', and carried it into all the countries that fell In the swiftest successtoii to the 
far-sweeping swords— of “ Ondanique," Damascan tempered to the sharpest edge— of 
Islam, "the Religion of Peace [in “ Resignation " to the will of God]"t In the hands of 
the Saracens it culminated in the Ibero-Arabic pottery' of Spain; and introduced by the 
Moors from Majorca Into Italy, It there took the name of Majorica or Majolica, one of 
the most pleasing variants of which takes its denomination from Luca della Robbia; 
and introduced from Faenza into France, became known there as Fayatcc^iinUi J'atefice, 
and attained to its highest excellence in the w'ares of Bernard of Palissy. 

Pottery' of siiicious earths, the “]H>rcelaiii day " of China, is quite disliiicl from 
earthenvv'ares. The Chinese date their invention of it from—in the terms of our 
Calendar—the 3rd millenium n.c. It may undoubtedly be assigned to some time 
between u.c. 250 and a.U- 250, the period covered by the “Ajania Cave I’aintings." near 
Aurungabad in the Dakhan, Central India. But the great development of the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain in China began in the r4tli ceniury' a.d„ while its regut:jr export 
to Europe began in the 17th century .y.Ji., when the direct trade between the Hast and 
the West, first opened up by Nebuchadnezzar in I^abyloriia, and P.sainmetichus I, in 
Egypt, atul aftcnvartl closed by the conqtiests of the Saracens, and Mongols and 
Turks, was resipened in a systematic and comprehensive manner by^ tlie I luiunirabie 
East India Company. Porcelain was known to the Saracens, but only as a most 
precious object of art. t he noble Salad in having in 1171 imported forty pieces of it from 
China for presentation to one of the conUm[X)rary Sovereigns of Chrisicmlom. In 
1481 Lorenzo dei Medici, “the .Magnificent,” received a porcelain vase as a high com¬ 
pliment from the then reigning Sultan of Egy^pl. thher items of tile kind might lx: 
noted. And the Portuguese on occasion shipjxjd "China” to Huro|H:. and gave it the 
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now equally familiar denomination of porcelain \poy^cetitna^ “ a little pig, the Portu¬ 
guese name of the cowrie-shell]; and the Dutch, following them, dealt in it. Put the 
Portuguese care<l less for the commerce of the East than tor converting it. and in part 
reclaiming it, to Christianity: while the Dutch, going to the other extreme, cramped 
and altogether discredited their trade, even with their own Indies, by the petty and 
exacting spirit in which they organised it, and the selfish and tyrannous methods by 
which they conducted it. As, through my maternal grandmother, 1 am half a Dutch¬ 
man myself, and steeped in family traditions of this particular history, 1 may thus 
express myself without, I hope, giving any offence; and add that, in my well-founded 
opinion, Dryden's tragedy c>{ Amboyna [1673] in no tittle exaggerates the exasperating 
follies and the shameless cruelties of the Dutch of those dark and wicked tlays of the 

exploitations of the East by the West:— 

“ Twos writ in haste, but with an Kngltsh heart." 

On the other hand, the English trader, so long as he was left to himself by the English 
at home, never interfered in the religions, and the domestic and social habits, and 
national customs of the spiritual-mimled, sensitive, proud, and disdainful peoples of 
the East i from whom Christendom received its religions, and codes of .social etiquette 
and higher chivalry, and whole apparatus of clothing and cookery; and he never 
interfered with their administrative and political affairs, unless driven to do so for 
self-preservation : and did everything he could to advance their temporal welfare, 
encouraging them not only in their universal agricultural pursuits, but in their 
sumptuary handicraft arts and staple cotton manufactures; and in this way. although 
last, after the Portuguese and the Dutch, to search <jut the Indies by the ocean \s‘ay 
round the Cape of Good Hope, he was the first to place the trading relations between 
^Veste^n Euroi>e and Southern and Eastern Asia on a sound and equitable basis, to 
the equal advantages of Asia and Europe: the trade thus co-ordinated and settled by 
the successive English East India Companies having in the courses of the centuries 
raised India, and China, and Japan, and lo-day E^t maybe included in the iiageant, 
to the highest heights of material prosperity, and brought them, and on their own 
moral merits. an<l with a renewed gladness in a renewed national life, within the 
comity of the most civilised nations of Earth : while on the other side of the account, 
and looking only to our own island liome, it at once made London on the Thames, 
and later Liverpool on the Mersey, the emporia of the golden tmde of the universal 
*■ Indies with the West, and built up Manchester, and .swelled the profits of Bath, and 
Cheltenham, and Clifton, and extended ihc “West End" of London as well as its 
" East End,” and its South Side from Southwark Bridge eastward, and the West 

1 The ■' aUfffnentaliyn (jf the Indiw” alwavs “oing on in the Middle Ages, iiiai] they accm to hav^c 
included ail Asia, from "the river of Egypt** to—ivliere Columbus sought the East Indies—the West Indies. 
Thesi- v.iEUc and vagrant Indies werts India Minor [Egypt to Mehran?], India Media [Soudan?and Abj-ssinia], 
India Tertia [the Z^Ibar Coa.st to the Cape], India Major [tJic Dakhan], India Superior f Hindustan arid all 
north of it]. India Maxima [China, etc], and finally, " all from the East to We.«cm Indc' Compare Gower, 
Vil ■ _ 

“ Wher as the flood, which men Nile calleth, 

. . , falloth 

Into the see .Alexandrine. 

There taketh .Ask first sesittc 
Toward the West 

„ . I . ^ + I 

Eastwarde .Asic it is atgates 
Till that men comen to tlic gates 
Of Paradis, and then Ho!" 

India alba [Paniab. Rajpumna. Gujarat], India flava [Bengal. Assam, Burtna, etc ], and India nigra [Southern, 
i,e Dravidian India] are rather terms of physical than historical geography. 
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hrid of Edinburgh also,—in brief, “made Britain [ndia,” and created the England of 
the Middle Classes; whose home-gathered Indian gold helped us to overthrow 
“Ajaccian Buonaparte," and still helps our commerce to maintain its supremacy in 
every land washed by this globe's “ Seven Seas,” 

Alreiidy in 1609 Shakespeare knew “ China.” as appears in Metis^nre for Measure, 
II. u. where Ponipey, speaking of Mistress hZlbows “longing for stewed prunes," quite 
in consequently adds that the only two prunes to hand stood on “a fruit dish, a dish of 
some three pence; your honours have seen such dishes; they are not China dishes, but 
[notwithstanding] good dishes." By Po[>es day 'China ' had become famili^ir eveiy- 
where in England, but was still printed as a valuable piece of projKTty, judging by the 
hackneyed quotation \Mora! Essays, Epistle I I,, line 268, a.d. tjss]:— 

’■ And mistress of herself thi/ China falL” 

Ben Jonson would appear to be the first English writer of fame to refer to “China" 
under the Portuguese denomination of “ fwrcelaiii " {Staple of Neis's {1625). II. iv.] ;— 

In porc'laEl L* dishes 
There were stime hope.” 

Diy'cien. who was Collector of Customs in the Port of London, 1683, and moreover a 
personal friend and admirer of Peter Motteux {Ephtks^ .Kii.] of the “■('wo Fans" in 
Leadenhall Street [see page vL above], also mentions “porceiain " in the play of 
Don Sebastian [1690]:— 

** This is the porcelain day of human kind,” 
a quotation carrying one on to Byrons line in Ikm puatt, I\\ 1 1 

The precious porcelain of humaiuty.'' 

Porcelain was imttaled in Europe, hrst in Italy, in the i6tli century, under the 
patronage of the Medici, from designs said to have been prepared by pupils of 
Kaffaelle; and In complaisance with this tradition the known specimens of this 
fabrication, that are in liict a finer sort of Uridno majolica, pass by the name of 
Raftaelle ware, IL was in Dryden’s day, the day also of John Buuyan, De Foe, and 
Swift, and of Steele and Addison, tliat Dr. Dwight founded the porcelain ivorks at 
Fulham. The factory at St. Cloud was opened in 1695, that of Sevres in 1756. 

Our “China dish" is of the iSth centuty, and subsequent to the final recon¬ 
struction of the English East India Conipaiiies as the l.^nited Comjjany, commonly 
called The Honourable East India Corujiany. From my own intimate acquaintance 
with such pieces of “China," 1 would date this “China dish ' between 1750 and tSoo 
not earlier, not later. It is a relic of the infinite stores of armorial “ China “ desi^med 
in England and executed in China, and imported by the Honourable Ha.st India 
Company into England, all through that golden century of their trade with the Hast 
for the aggrandisement of the substaiuial and thoroughly comfortidde new homes of 
the rising middle classes of England and Scotland. My paternal grandfather and 
great-grandfather were, in continuity, from the beginning of the reigm of George 
HI., the agents of the Honourable East India Company at Plymouth, and my great¬ 
grandfather was Mayor of IMymouth In 1796: and when t was a schoolboy at 
Plymouth, there were in the possession of my great-uncle. Naval Chaplain at Stone- 
house, and Chaplain,lo Earl St. Germains, no less tlian sixteen sets of various “Cliina" 
services, e-xpressly designed for Ills father and brother, dinner services, dessert services, 
tea and coffee services, and bed-room services, of all of which the only piece that, so 
far as 1 know, is extant lo this day, is a.cracked teacup in my owir possession, ’The 
fact is significant of the immense trade In porcelain carried on by the Honourable Hast 
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India Ciim[xany throuj^hout the )8th century: and the wide-spread destruction to 
which these vast accumulations of porcelain were exposed through the contempt bred 
of the ubiquitous presence and incessant use of them. It was an immense relief to 
turn from them to the windows of Cotjkworthy's long-fronted shop in George's Street 
■* Annorial-China,'' however, is still to be unearthed by the diligent collector, and since 
a senseless interest arose in this mongrel v\’are, the pieces now to be found are carefully 
guarded. There arc several well-known examples of it in our public museums, bearing 
the arms of Heaucicrk, Blair of Perthshire, Campbell of Lorne. Craunier [now Cranrncr- 
Byng]r John Drummond, M.P., of Stanmore, nenor(?) of Lincolnshire, Hopkins, Leach, 
Lee of Kent, Lubbock, Xesbitl of Lismore, Palgrave, Smith of Hough in Cheshire, \^ere 
of Man worth, and Wythe of Norfolk, and of numerous other families. Yet my abridged 
and offhand random list of itself bears trenchant testimony to the amazing dimensions 
of the Company's trade. — if in porcelain alone,—at this date, and to the widespread 
ramifications of its unrivalled and propitious infiuences over the entire United King¬ 
dom : and herein lies the emphatic significance and interest of this "China dish.*' 

But "when boot is highest, bale is nighest”!—and thenceforward the exigencies of 
our system of Gfivernment by party led the Imperial Government, step by step, on to 
ever more usurpingly inienneddling in the affairs of the Indian Government, until, 
taking evil advantage of "the Mutiny of 1857," the opulent mercantile empire of the 
Honourable Hast India Company was finally sequestrated, or, more accurately, held 
escheated to the Imperial Crown; and without composition, compromise, or compen¬ 
sation of any sort or kind, such ;i-S would haye been awarded to a public-house keej)er on 
the cancel of his license: — we'simply "bilked the score”: to the temporary detriment, 
not yet redeemed, of the I\>rt of London, the impo\'eris]itneni of the " Hast Hiul " <if 
l.ondon, and of South London from Soutliwnrk Bridge eastward, and the tlecay of the 
“Asia Minor** areas of Bays water, and Bath, and Cheltenham, and Clifton, and Edin¬ 
burgh [from George's Street we.stward]; every one of these cities, and areas of cities, 
having been materially maintained in their past prosperity, by the residential presence 
of retired Anglo-Indians, fjfficial and commercial, swollen in the case of the " Hast 
Hud" and the ‘‘South Side” of l.ondon by a vcrilable population of officials and 
subordinate cmjdoyees of the Honourable liast India Company, from whose iiuni!:iers 
three regiments of " Royal East India Volunteers " were enlisted for the defence of 
London against the threatened invasion of the French under Buonaparte, And as for 
India 1 — every industrial interest there has been sacrificed to the Moloch of Manchester, 
the ingraic parasite of India: and eveiy spiritual interest, — concentred in arts and 
literatures, and religions, the priceless heritage of three thousand years of the travails 
and yearnings, and .anguishes and despairs of men of the subtlest sensitiveness of 
soul, and the loyalest constancy to their ideals,—delivered over to the tormentors of 
every “ ringstrake speckle and spot" of sturdiest insular ineptitude, prejudice, pedantry, 
and embittermg overbeitrance, imptwed upon the country by our egotistical eilucational 
departments and emulous missionary- societies; and every political interest subordinated 
to the party interests of its rulers [of whom It may be justly said that, untrammelled 
by such sordid considerations, they ^vere capable, by the foice of their un<piestion- 
able genius, and lofty duiracter, to have approved to countless millions the profound 
truth of the passage in Cicero's Republic :—"In nothing else have the labours of a 
statesman a fuller participation in divineness than when‘devoted to the founding of 
new suites, or the consolidation of states already founded,"] until to-day all India 
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seems, so far as Its English-educated classes " are concerned, to have become another 
immeasurable *' East End" of London,’ seething wijh the bitterness of blightal hopes 
and aspi^tions of our own inspiration, and degraded by outrages utterly alien to the 
nature of the peoples themselves, than wliom none, the world over, are easier to Ix! 
ruled, ot readier to be made contented and happy, if ruled with sympathy and strength- 
Indeed, only foots can fail in winning their loyalty, their devotion, and their absolute 
affect ion s- 

To the passage above quoted, Cicero adds elsewhere, that there is an especially 
reserved precinct in Heaven for the statesmen who have contributed to the 
happiness of the countries governed by them, where they themselves may rest in 
sempiternal happiness:—'* ubi beati aevo sempltcrno fruantur." Our own obvious want 
of success ill coudliating the English-edui^tcd natives of India with '‘the British 
Raj." reminds one that Quevedo, as rendered in Cowpers Table Talk% tells a less 
charitable tale of the future state of departed captains of mankind." 

Here I begin to suspect myself of using this "China dish" to cast it, after the 
fashion of the Discobolus of Myron,—mentioned above,—in the face of the detractors 
and despoilers of the \ loiiourable East i ndia Coiiiijany, the JEHAN KUMPANI, 
meaning the "World [over-shadowing] Company," of the people of India, whence our 
Hobson-Jobsonism 3 f JOHN COMP.ANY : but in truth my one dominating 
thought has been to render, in devoutest gratitude, a last act of hottiage to the memory— 

*' For now the sons of Oineus are no more, 
riic glories of the mighty race arc fled, 

Oiiieus himself aiul Meleager dead f— 

of the gr^test and most beneficent trading organisation of any age or nation; that 
in the course of zoo years from the reign of Queen Elizabeth filled all the ports of 
the Indian Ocean with the exultant tumult of their tmlficks; and made London the 
busiest, the most strenuous, anti the most flourishing of the marts of commercial and 
mercantile enterprise among mankind; and the name of London, in its municipal 
Governance and Estate of the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs, the Court of .Aldermen, 
and the Common Council, and in the we:dth, charity, and hospitality of its City 
Companies, renowned lieyond all other renown throughout Asia; and, more than 
any other material or moral influence within the Cnitetl Kingdoni, served \o 
c.\alt the dominion, might, and majesty of the British Empire to the unparalleled 
pitch of glor>^ and praise reached by it in the fiiieful reign of the Qucen-Ejiipress 
Victoria. 


B. 

he houldcti ... as 


' [n the grant of Bombay lo Uie Coni|)any 1 166SJ it u-as prorided that the island should 
oi mannour cf Ea$t Greenwich/" 

‘‘•Time hath his ftvolulionsj thc« must be a cieriod and an end to a!l ihinei an „r j 

dijpiitJw, and what^^f is terrene. And why iu>t For where is Ibfein? wheJl I MotSrS? 

where is Mortimer? Nay, udiich is mom and ma'it uf all. where U Pkniiigenet?"-Sir Ranulfe [rV. RanShl 


Crewe* Chief Jasticc of the Krn^‘s Bench, 




So 
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hook Vtai m shut it but a Hock" 
C^h^OLoo^ 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA 
Dep«itx«nt of An^eoJogy 

new DEtHI. y 


PJ^ help tts to keep the bo 
clean a^d moving. 


Mt. A, «U(t, 
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